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The Voice of Europe 


PLEA FOR EUROPEAN UNITY 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Representative of the People of Great Britain 
Delivered at the opening of the Congress of Europe, The Hague, the Netherlands, May 7, 1948 


ET me first support what has just been said by extending 

a warm welcome to all who have gathered together 

here and wishing them a fruitful result of their labors 

and discussions. Since I spoke on this subject at Zurich in 

1946 and since our British United Europe Movement was 

launched in January, 1947, events have carried our affairs 
beyond our expectations. 

This cause was obviously either vital or merely academic. 
If it was academic it would wither by the wayside, but if 
it was the vital need of Europe and the world in this dark 
hour, then the spark would start a fire which would glow 
brighter and stronger in the hearts and the minds of men 
and women in many lands. 

This is what has actually happened: 

Great governments have banded themselves together with 
all their executive power. The mighty republic of the United 
States has espoused the Marshall Plan. Sixteen European 
States are now associated for economic purposes. Five have 
entered into close economic and military relationship. 

We hope that this nucleus will in due course be joined 
by the peoples of Scandinavia and of the Iberian Peninsula, 
as well as by Italy, who should now resume her full place 
in the comity of nations. 

All have worked and tried their best, and especially 
Ministers in responsible office. We must not forget what 
their difficulties are. Especially Ministers in responsible 
office, like Mr. Bevin, M. Bidault, M. Spaak and General 
Marshall and others, have a right to feel content with the 
progress made and proud of what they have done. 

This is not, as vou have said, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
a movement of parties, but a movement of peoples. There 
is no room for personal or party jealousies. If there is 
rivalry of parties, let it be to see which one will distinguish 
itself the most for the common cause. 





No one can suppose that Europe can be united on any 
party or sectional basis, any more than that any one nation 
could assert an overwhelming predominance. It must be 
all for all. Europe can only be united by the heartfelt wish 
and vehement expression of the great majority of all the 
peoples and all the parties in all the freedom-loving coun- 
tries no matter where they dwell or how they vote. 


THe Great DeEsIGn 


Oh, we need not waste our time this afternoon in disputes 
about who originated the idea of United Europe. There are 
many valid modern patents. There are many famous names 
associated with the revival and presentation of this idea. But 
we may all, I think, yield our pretensions to King Henry of 
Navarre, Henry IV of France, who with his great Minister, 
M. Sully, between the years of 1600 and 1607 labored to 
set up a permanent committee representing the fifteen—now 
we are sitxeen—leading Christian States of Europe. 

This body was to act as an arbitrator on all questions 
concerning religious conflict, national frontiers, internal dis- 
turbance and common action against any danger from the 
east—which in those days meant the Turks. This he called 
the Grand Design. 

After this long passage of time we are the servants of the 
Grand Design. 

This congress, ladies and gentlemen, has brought together 
leaders of thought and action from all the free countries of 
Europe. Statesmen of all political parties, leading figures 
from all the churches, eminent writers, leaders of the pro- 
fessions, lawyers, chiefs of industry, prominent trade union- 
ists, are gathered here. In fact, a representative grouping of 
all that is essential, or much that is essential, to the political, 
industrial, cultural, and spiritual life of Europe is now 
assembled in this ancient hall. 
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VoIcE oF EuRoPE 


And although everyone had been invited in his individual 
capacity, nevertheless, the congress and any conclusion it may 
reach may fairly claim to be the voice of Europe. 


It is time indeed, that that voice should be raised upon 
the scene of chaos and prostration caused by the wrongs and 
hatreds of the past and amid the dangers which lie about 
us in the present and cloud the future. We shall only save 
ourselves from the perils which draw near by forgetting 
the hatreds of the past, by letting national rancors and 
revenges die, by progressively effacing frontiers and barriers 
which aggravate and congeal our divisions. 

And by rejoicing together in that glorious treasure of 
literature, of romance, of ethics, of thought and toleration 
belonging to all, which is the true inheritance of Europe, 
which is the expression of its genius and honor and which 
by our quarrels and our follies, by our fearful wars and the 
cruel and awful deeds that spring from war and tyrants, 
we have almost cast away. 


It is indeed fitting, ladies and gentlemen, that this first 
Congress of Europe should meet in Holland, which with 
her neighbors of the Benelux group is already leading the 
way by her example, and for whose hospitality and coun- 
tenance we express our gratitude. Indeed Benelux is at 
once a model and a pioneer for our immediate advance. 

The movement for European unity, as our draft report 
declares, must be a positive force, deriving its strength from 
our common sense of spiritual values. It is a dynamic ex- 
pression of democratic faith based upon moral conceptions 
and inspired by a sense of mission. In the center of our 
movement stands a charter of human rights, guarded by 
freedom and sustained by law. It is impossible to separate 
economics and defense from general political structure. 
Mutual aid in the economic field and joint military defense 
must inevitably be accompanied step by step with a parallel 
policy of closer unity. 

It is said with truth that this involves some sacrifice, or 
merger, of national sovereignty. But it is also possible and 
not less agreeable to regard it as the gradual assumption 
by all the nations concerned of that larger sovereignty 
which can alone protect their diverse and distinctive cus- 
toms and characteristics and their national traditions, all of 
which under totalitarian systems, whether Nazi, Fascist or 
Communist, would certainly be blotted out forever. 

Some time ago I stated that it was the proud mission of 
the victor nations to take the Germans by the hand and 
lead them back into the European family. And I rejoice 
that some of the most eminent and powerful Frenchmen 
have spoken in this sense. 

To rebuild Europe from its ruins, to make its light shine 
forth again upon the world we must first of all conquer 
ourselves. It is in this way only that the sublime with its 
marvelous transmutation of material things can be brought 
into our daily life. 

Europe requires all that Frenchmen, all that Germans 
and all that everyone of us can give. I therefore welcome 
here the German delegation whom we have invited into our 
midst. 

For us the German problem is to restore the economic 
life of Germany and revive the ancient fame of the German 
race without thereby exposing their neighbors and ourselves 
to any rebuilding or reassertion of that military power of 
which we still bear the scars. 

United Europe provides the only solution which covers 
both these fields and it is a solution which can be adopted 
practically and without delay. It is necessary, ladies and 








gentlemen, for the executive governments of the sixteen 
countries associated for the purpose of the Marshall Plan, to 
make precise arrangements which can apply at present only 
to what is called Western Europe. In this we wish them 
well and will give them all loyal support. 

But our aim here is not confined to Western Europe. We 
seek nothing less than all Europe. Distinguished exiles from 
Czechoslovakia and almost all the Eastern European nations 
and also from Spain are present among us. We aim at the 
eventual participation of all the peoples throughout the 
Continent whose society and way of life, making all allow- 
ances for the differences of points of view in various coun- 
tries, are not in disaccord with the charter of human rights 
and with the sincere expression of free democracy. 


PEoPpLe’s GOVERNMENTS WELCOME 


We welcome any country where the people own the gov- 
ernment and not the government the people. 

Indeed it is not the fault of those who are gathered here 
today nor of the governments involved in the Marshall 
Plan or in the Western Union, and least of all is it the 
fault of the United States that the unity of Europe cannot 
be at present complete. 

All the states of the east and the southeast of Europe, 
except Greece, are constrained to hold aloof from us and 
most of them are not allowed to express themselves by free, 
democratic electoral processes. We cannot aim at anything 
less than the union of Europe as a whole and we look for- 
ward with confidence to the day when that union will be 
achieved. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 was anxious at first lest the 
United States of America should view with hostility the 
idea of a United States of Europe. But I rejoice that the 
great republic, in its era of world leadership, has risen far 
above such moods. We must all be thankful as we sit 
here that the nation called to the summit of the world by 
its mass, its energies and its power, has not been found 
lacking in those qualities of greatness and nobility upon 
which the record of famous states depends. 

Far from resenting the creation of United Europe, the 
American people welcomed and ardently sustained the 
resurrection of what was called the Old World now found 
in full partnership with the New. 


U. N. 


Nothing, ladies and gentlemen, that we do or plan here 
conflicts with the paramount authority of a world organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. On the contrary, I have always 
believed, as I declared in the war, that a Council of Europe 
was a subordinate, but necessary, part of the world organi- 
zation. | thought at that time, when I had great respon- 
sibility, that there should be several regional councils, august 
but subordinate, that these should form the massive pillars 
upon which the world organization would be founded in 
majesty and calm. This was the direction in which my 
hopes and thoughts lay three or four years ago. 

To take an example from the military sphere, with which 
our hard experiences have made us all familiar, the design 
for world government might have followed the system of 
three or more groups of armies—in this case armies of 
peace—under one supreme headquarters. Thus I saw the 
vast Soviet Union forming one of these great groups. The 
Council of Europe, including Great Britain, joined with 
her Empire and Commonwealth, would be another. Thirdly, 
the Western Hemisphere, with all its great spheres of 
interest and influence, had already become effective. And 


No Conruiict WITH 
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with this, we, in Britain and in the Commonwealth, were 
also linked by Canada and other sacred ties. 

in the mind picture which it was possible to form as 
victory in the war became certain, there was the hope that 
each of these three splendid groupings of states and nations 
whose affairs, of course, would sometimes overlap, might 
have settled within themselves a great number of differ- 
ences and difficulties which are now dragged up to the 
supreme world organization and that far fewer, but also far 
more potent, figures would represent them at the summit. 

‘There was also the hope that they would meet, not in an 
overcrowded tower of Babel but, as it were, upon a moun- 
tain top where all was cool, and quiet and calm, and from 
which a wide vision of the world would be presented with 
all things in their due proportion. 

As the poet, Blake, wrote: 


“Above time’s troubled fountains, 
On the great Atlantic mountains 
In my golden house on high.” 


To some extent events have moved in this direction, but 
not in the spirit or the shape which was needed. The West- 
erty Hemisphere already presents itself as a unit. 

Here at The Hague we are now met to help our various 
governments to create the new Europe. But we are all 
grieved and perplexed and imperiled by the discordant atti- 
tude and policy of the third great and equal partner, with- 
out whose active aid the world organization cannot func- 
tion nor the shadow of war be lifted from the hearts and 
minds of men and nations. 

We must do our best to create and combine the great 
regional unities which it is in our power to influence. And 
we must endeavor by patient and faithful service to prepare 
for the day when there will be an effective world govern- 
ment resting upon the main groupings of mankind. 

Thus, for us and for all who share our civilization and 
our desire for peace and world government there is only 
one duty and one watchword—persevere. That is the com- 
mand which should rule us at this congress. Persevere 
along all the main lines that have been made clear and im- 
printed upon us by the bitter experiences through which we 
have passed. Persevere toward those objectives which are 
lighted for us by all the wisdom and the inspiration of the 
past. 

Propie’s Wants ARE SIMPLE 


I have the feeling, ladies and gentlemen, that after the 
second Thirty Years War, for that is what it is through 
which we have passed, just passed, mankind needs and seeks 
a period of rest. After all, how little is this that the mil- 
lions of homes in Europe represented here today are asking! 
Tell us, what is it that all these wage earners, skilled arti- 
sans, soldiers, tillers of the soil; what is it they require, 
what is it they deserve, and what is it they may be led to 
demand ? 

Is it not a fair chance to make a home, to reap the fruits 
of their toil, to cherish their wives, to bring up their chil- 
dren in a decent manner and to dwell in peace and safety, 
without fear, or bullying, or monstrous burdens, or ex- 
ploitation, however these may be imposed upon them. That 
is their hearts’ desire. And that it is what we mean to try 
to win for them. 

President Roosevelt spoke of the four freedoms. But the 
one that matters most today is freedom from fear. Why 
should all these hard working families be harassed, first, as 
in bygone times, by dynastic and religious quarrels, next by 
nationalistic ambitions, and finally by ideological fanaticism ? 


Why should they now have to be regimented and hurled 
against each other by variously labeled forms of totalitarian 
tyranny, all fomented by wicked men building their own 
predominance upon the misery and the subjugation of their 
fellow human beings? 

Why should so many millions of humble homes in Europe, 
aye, and much of its enlightenment and culture, sit quaking 
in dread of the policemen’s knock? That is the question 
we have to answer here. That is the question which per- 
haps we have the power to answer here. After all, Europe 
has only to arise and stand in her own majesty, faithfulness 
and virtue to confront all forms of tyranny, ancient or mod- 
ern, Nazi or Communist, with forces which are unconquer- 
able and which, if asserted in good time, may never be 
challenged again. 

I take a proud view of this congress. We cannot rest 
upon benevolent platitudes and generalities. Our powers 
may be limited but we know and we must afirm what we 
mean and what we want. 


No Detattep PLAN To OFFER 


On the other hand, it would not be wise in this critical 
time to be drawn into labored attempts to draw rigid struc- 
tures and constitutions. That is a later stage and it is one 
in which the leadership must be taken by the ruling govern- 
ments in response, no doubt, to our impulse and in many 
cases to their own conceptions. But we are here to lay 
the foundations upon which the statesmen of the Western 
democracies may stand and create an atmosphere favorable 
to the decisions to which they may be led. It is not for us 
who do not wield the authority of government to confront 
each other or the world with sharply cut formulas or de- 
tailed arrangements. 

There are many different points of view which have to 
find their focus. We in Britain must move in harmony with 
our great partners in the Commonwealth who, I do not 
doubt, though separated by the ocean’s spaces, share our 
aspirations and follow with deep attention our trend of 
thought. 

But undue precipitancy, like too much refinement, would 
hinder and not help the immediate missions we have to ful- 
fill. Nevertheless, we must not separate without a positive 
step forward. 

The task before us at this congress is not only to raise 
the voice of Europe as a united whole during these few 
days we are together. We must here and now resolve that 
in one form or another an European assembly should be 
constituted which will enable that voice to make itself 
continuously heard and, we trust, with ever-growing ac- 
ceptance by all the free countries of this Continent. 

A high and a solemn responsibility rests upon us here this 
afternoon in this congress of a Europe striving to be reborn, 
if we allow ourselves to be rent and disordered by pettiness 
and small disputes, if we fail in charity of view, of courage 
in action, a priceless occasion may be cast away forever. 

But if we all pull together and pool our luck and our 
comradeship—and we shall need all the comradeship and 
not a little luck—if we move together in this way and firmly 
grasp the larger hopes of humanity, then it may be that we 
shall move into a happier, sunlit day, when all the little 
children who are now growing up in this tormented world 
may find themselves not the victors or the vanquished in 
the fleeting triumphs of one country over another in the 
bloody turmoil of destructive war, but the heirs of all the 
treasures of the past and the masters of all the science, the 
abundance and the glories of the future. 
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Strengthen the United Nations 


“BASIC HUMAN FRAILTIES CANNOT BE OVERCOME BY CHARTER PROVISIONS ALONE” 
By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the House of Representatives, Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C., May 6, 1948 


WILL outline for the committee the views of the State 

Department with respect to the structure of the United 

Nations and the relationship of this Government to the 
United Nations. I will try to place in perspective the steps 
which this Government has taken, and the proposals now 
before the committee, on this subject. 

The interest shown by the great majority of Americans 
in the United Nations and in increasing its effectiveness is 
an impressive fact. A vast amount of thought is being 
devoted throughout our country to means of furthering the 
objectives of the Charter in the prevailing world circum- 
stances. The attitude of the United States towards the prob- 
lems of the United Nations will have a profound effect on 
the future of the organization. 

A clear understanding of the international situation is 
essential to decisions on the course we should pursue. 
Neither the United Nations nor any other form of world 
organization cag exist as an abstraction without relation to 
the realities of a given world situation. 


Basic AsSUMPTION 


The United Nations was conceived on the assumption that 
certain conditions would develop following the war. These 
were: (1) That the major powers charged with responsi- 
bility for working out peace settlements would complete their 
task promptly and effectively; (2) that the critical post-war 
conditions in the economic and political fields would be 
brought to an end as speedily as possible, and (3) that the 
cooperation among the Great Powers pledged during the 
war and reflected in the Charter would be continuing. 

The United Nations was specifically designed to preserve 
the peace and not to make the peace. The task of making 
the peace settlements was specifically recognized by Article 
107 of the Charter as one for the responsible victor power. 
The United Nations can assist in this task, but the improve- 
ment of the United Nations machinery would not in itself 
solve the problem. Since the most important of the peace 
settlements have not been agreed upon, the United Nations 
has been compelled to carry on its activities under world con- 
ditions far different from those contemplated by the Charter. 

It was obvious to the framers of the Charter of the United 
Nations that an effective organization to preserve the peace 
must include every major power. The San Francisco con- 
ference created an organization, the purposes and principles 
of which corresponded with the objectives of the United 
States foreign policy. The organization as developed at 
San Francisco received the overwhelming endorsement of 
the American people and had the virtually unanimous ap- 
proval of the United States Senate. 

This organization was designed to consolidate and 
strengthen over a long period of time the foundations of 
peace through common action in solving political, economic, 
social, cultural and health problems. Machinery was estab- 
lished for the settlement of international disputes by peaceful 
means so that the advice and assistance of all members, and 
the mobilization of world public opinion, might be brought 
to bear in the pacific settlement of disputes. It was found 
possible to go considerably farther than the League of 
Nations in the establishment of enforcement machinery, but 





at the San Francisco conference none of the major powers 
was prepared to grant to this organization the right of en- 
forcement against a major power. 

When universal agreement to the Charter was achieved, 
the strength of the major powers in relation to one another 
was such that no one of them could safely break the peace 
if the others stood united in defense of the Charter. Under 
existing world circumstances the maintenance of a compar- 
able power relationship is fundamental to world security. 

The aspirations of the people of the world as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations have been shaken by 
developments since the summer of 1945. It gradually be- 
came apparent that the post-war conditions anticipated at 
San Francisco were not being realized. The failure of con- 
certed action by the major allies rendered it necessary for the 
United States Government to attempt to create the de- 
sired post-war conditions in cooperation with other states 
willing to do so. 


Worwtp Domination Nor “INEVITABLE” 


It became progressively clearer that serious misconceptions 
prevailed in the minds of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
concerning Western civilization and the possibilities for de- 
veloping stabilized working relations between the Soviet 
Union and the other members of the community of nations. 
It is a misconception to suppose that domination of the world 
by a single system is inevitable. It is a misconception to sup- 
pose that differing systems cannot live side by side in peace 
under the basic rules of international conduct prescribed by 
the Charter of the United Nations. These rules are obliga- 
tory upon all members. 

A fundamental task of the United Nations and of our 
foreign policy is to dispel the misconceptions of the Soviet 
leaders and to bring about a more realistic view of what is 
possible and what is impossible in the relationship between 
the Soviet Union and the world at large. In this way there 
can be restored to international society the equilibrium neces- 
sary to permit the United Nations to function as contem- 
plated at San Francisco. 

Our realization of the need for this equilibrium has led 
to action along several lines, all designed to create condi- 
tions favorable to the working of the United Nations. The 
first necessary step was to ensure the freedom and _ inde- 
pendence of the members. The ability of democratic peoples 
to preserve their independence in the face of totalitarian 
threats depends upon their determination to do so. That 
determination in turn depends upon the development of a 
healthy economic and political life and a genuine sense of 
security. 

Wuat THe U. S. Is Dornc 


Therefore, the United States Government is responding 
to requests to provide economic assistance to various coun- 
tries in Europe and elsewhere. The United States is co- 
operating with sixteen European countries in their recovery 
program providing for self-help and mutual aid. 

The United States Government is now considering the 
steps necessary to bring the national military establishment 
to the minimum level necessary to restore the balance of 
power relationships required for international security. 
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The United States is acutely aware that the return of a 
sense of security to the free nations of the world is essential 
for the promotion of conditions under which the United 
Nations can function. The necessary steps for self-protec- 
tion against aggression can be taken within the Charter of 
the United Nations. The Charter recognizes in Article 51 
the right of individual and collective self-defense against 
armed attack until the Security Council has taken the meas- 
ures necessary to preserve peace and security. Articles 52, 
53, and 54 provide for regional arrangements dealing with 
the maintenance of international peace and security, on con- 
dition that such arrangements are consistent with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. 

In recognition of the possibility foreseen in the Charter 
that an armed attack might occur upon a member of the 
United Nations, despite the binding obligations accepted by 
every member to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against another state, the United States and the other Amer- 
ican Republics concluded at Rio de Janeiro last year a treaty 
for individual and collective self-defense. 

Certain countries of western Europe likewise have or- 
ganized themselves into a Western Union for their indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense. 

By such arrangements under Article 51 of the Charter 
and the articles providing for regional arrangements, con- 
structive steps have been taken to bulwark international 
security and the maintenance of peace. Our intention to 
afford encouragement and support to arrangements made by 
tree nations for the preservation of their independence and 
liberty has already been stated by the President in his Mes- 
sage to the Congress on March 17. 


PROPOSALS TO STRENGTHEN U, N. 


The United States Government has followed an active 
policy of strengthening the existing machinery of the United 
Nations. 

1. We have endeavored to assure that the United Nations 
would carry out its responsibilities in dealing with the 
dangerous political issues which have arisen in various 
quarters of the world. We have sought to promote its 
basic work on economic problems, human rights, freedom of 
information, health and related needs. 

2. We have made proposals toward restraining the use 
of the veto in the Security Council and reducing the scope 
of the veto through its elimination from matters of pacific 
settlement and the admission of new members. 

3. We proposed the establishment of an interim committee 
of the General Assembly, popularly known as the Little 
Assembly, to consider various possibilities for improving in- 
ternational cooperation and to put to work the undeveloped 
powers of the General Assembly in the field of international 
security. By means of this committee the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the General Assembly is being brought more effec- 
tively to bear in fulfilling the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 


THe ForuM oF THE WorLD 


The United Nations is the forum of daily world negotia- 
tion. It is the world’s vehicle for dealing with basic guards 
of essential freedoms, for advancing the development of de- 
pendent peoples and areas. 

On several occasions negotiation in the United Nations, 
even during its short history, has postponed fighting long 
enough to remove the cause for fighting. It is a forum of 
negotiation where charges or distortions are held answer- 
able, where violations of treaty obligations must meet the 
verdict of world opinion, and where those responsible must 
answer for their conduct. 

It is a forum where the nations of the world are called 


upon to uphold the purposes and principles of the charter. 
United Nations negotiation affords continuing working con- 
tacts in international relations and an open door to com- 
munication between the East and the West. 

A number of projects designed to improve international 
conditions by new forms of international organization have 
been proposed. These projects envisage radical changes in 
the existing United Nations Charter. Some propose the 
elimination of a veto on enforcement measures, the establish- 
ment of inequality of voting among the major powers and 
the virtual elimination of the influence of small nations in 
Security Council decisions. 

Others go beyond the revision of the United Nations 
Charter and call for the establishment of new forms of 
international structure along the lines of world government. 
In general, the proponents of these projects recognize the 
probability that the proposals would not be accepted by at 
least one of the major powers and by a number of other 
governments now members of the United Nations. They 
advocate that in this case the respective projects be put 
into effect among such nations as would accept them. 


U. N. Fautts BLamMep Too Mucu 


All of these projects appear to rest on the assumption that 
the present unsatisfactory state of world affairs is a result 
of inability on the part of the United Nations to prevent 
aggression; that this inability arises from the exercise of the 
veto power in the Security Council and the lack of a United 
Nations police force; that if the veto power on enforcement 
decisions could be removed and the United Nations provided 
with armed forces, aggression could be prevented, and that 
the principal barrier to world peace would thereby cease to 
exist. 

The general assumption rests, I think, on an incomplete 
analysis of our- main problems of foreign policy at this 
juncture and of the part which international organization 
can play in solving them. 

The underlying problem in the immediate future is to 
bring about the restoration of economic, social and political 
health in the world and to give to the peoples of the world 
a sense of security which is essential for them to carry on the 
task of recovery. What is needed for the achievement of a 
world order based on law and dedicated to peace and 
progress is a widespread improvement in the material and 
social well-being of the peoples of the world. The respon- 
sibility for such improvement will always rest primarily 
upon the peoples and governments themselves. In_ this 
field the United Nations, however, can play an increasingly 
active role. 


Miuitary Empuasis Bap ror PEACE 


The factor of military strength is of immediate and major 
importance in the present world situation; but is not the 
element which will be paramount in the long run. The 
emphasis often placed solely on the military aspects of world 
affairs does a disservice to the cause of peace. The more 
that present differences are talked about and treated ex- 
clusively as a military problem, the more they tend to 
become so. 

The problems today presented to those who desire peace 
are not questions of structure. Nor are they problems solv- 
able merely by new forms of organization. They require 
performance of obligations already undertaken, fidelity to 
pledges already given. Basic human frailties cannot be over- 
come by charter provisions alone, for they exist in the be- 
havior of men and governments. 

The suggestion that a revised United Nations, or some 
form of world government, should be achieved, if necessary, 
without those nations which would be unwilling to join, 
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deserves special attention. Such a procedure would probably 
destroy the present United Nations organization. The result 
would be a dispersal of the community of nations, followed 
by the formation of rival military alliances and isolated 
groups of states. This result would weaken us and expose us 
to even greater dangers from those who seek domination of 
other states. 

It is not changes in the form of international intercourse 
which we now require. It is to changes of substance that we 
must look for an improvement of the world situation. And 
it is to those changes of substance that our policy has been 
directed. When the substance of the world situation im- 
proves, the United Nations will be able to function with 


full effectiveness. Meanwhile we will continue our efforts 
in cooperation with other governments to improve the work- 
ing of the United Nations under the Charter. 

The United Nations was created after years of study and 
after many months of difficult negotiations. It now has 
fifty-eight members. It is the symbol of the aspirations of 
mankind. Its success is the hope of mankind. All new efforts 
to attain order and organization in the affairs of men require 
time to grow roots in the loyalties of men. The history of 
our own people testifies to this necessity. 

Let us not, in our impatience and our fears, sacrifice the 
hardwon gains that we now possess in the United Nations 
organization. 


The Proposed International 
Trade Organization 


RELATION TO EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
By WILLIAM L. CLAYTON, Adviser to the Secretary of State, Chairman, United States Delegation 


International Conference on Trade and Employment, Havana, Cuba 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 29, 1948 


introduction, and thank you, Gentlemen, for your 

gracious reception and for your interest and presence 
here, today. The heart of the foreign policy of the United 
States centers in a determination to preserve the peace of the 
world by every honorable and reasonable means. I take it 
that no one would question that objective. 

There are still some people in this country who profess to 
believe that the United States could steer clear of a shooting 
war by what they call, minding our own business. But the 
vast majority of our citizens recognize that the protection 
historically afforded us by our location on the map of the 
world belongs to another age now gone forever. 

There is, of course, a considerable divergence of views as 
to the degree of responsibility which the United States 
should assume in the preservation of world peace and as to 
the best way of going about it. 

It is this aspect of the matter that I wish to discuss with 
you very briefly today. 

In whatever capacity human beings act or work together 
in this world, there must be leadership. 

That is just as true of the world as it is of a nation, a 
state, a community, a business enterprise, or any other activity. 

Throughout world history, some nation has furnished this 
leadership. 

Sometimes it has been good, sometimes bad. 

Leaders change with changing circumstances. 

We are now in a period of world history when circum- 
stances are forcing a change. 

The reins of world leadership competently held by Eng- 
land for over 100 years of comparative world peace are now 
fast dropping from her hands, weakened by two great wars. 

There are only two countries in the world able to grasp 
those reins—the United States and Russia. 

Which country will it be? 

That is certainly the most momentous question which has 
ever faced the people of the United States, and perhaps the 
most momentous which has ever faced the people of this 
world. 

Leadership flows from courage backed by strength. 


Tiree you, Mr. McLucas, for those kind words of 


Good leadership has spiritual and intellectual qualities, as 
well as material and physical. 

The United States possesses an enormous reservoir of the 
qualities of good leadership. 

While the economic strength of many other nations was 
sapped by World War II, we came out of that war econom- 
ically stronger than when we went in. 

But we have been slow to recognize the vast responsi- 
bilities of our position. 

Secretary Marshall made his now famous speech at Har- 
vard on June 5, last. That happened to be the day on which 
the people of Hungary were forced to surrender to the Com- 
munists the last vestige of their freedom. 

What was then happening in the world was perfectly 
clear even to the casual student of world affairs. 

The Communists were picking off the countries of Europe 
one by one; a Communist dagger was aimed at the heart of 
China; the Iron Curtain was moving steadily westward 
and eastward. 

If an enemy army were pounding at the gates of the 
countries of Europe, we would understand perfectly well 
what is going on. 

But that is the old fashioned way. The new technique 
is to bore from within in the hope that this will not particu- 
larly disturb the rest of the world and will not attract pow- 
erful allies to help. 

The whole world sees the intended victim writhing in the 
grasp of a great power bent upon subjection and control, 
but because armies are not on the march and bombers on 
the wing, most of us cross to the other side of the street 
and go about our business. 

Ten months have passed since Secretary Marshall made 
his June fifth speech. 

Meantime, Czechoslovakia has gone the way of Hungary, 
and the others; Finland has had notice; Italy is came 
threatened, and other countries to the West await their 
day of battle. The Iron Curtain moves steadily westward. 

The program suggested by Secretary Marshall ten months 
ago is now about to be whipped into statute. 
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The United States is beginning to pick up the reins of 
world leadership. 

The democratic countries of the world are eagerly respond- 
ing. 

In the last days of June of last year, Messrs. Bevin, 
Bidault, and Molotov met in Paris to talk about the Mar- 
shall Plan. After three days, Mr. Molotov walked out. He 
did so because he realized full well, perhaps better than 
anyone else, that the Marshall Plan would draw the demo- 
cratic countries of Europe much closer together, perhaps 
permanently. He did not want that. For his purposes, 
he can deal with them much better one by one and in condi- 
tions of economic frustration and cold and hunger. 

The Marshall Plan is doing just what Mr. Molotov 
feared. The sixteen countries are working together as they 
never worked before. And their example is causing the 
other free countries of the world to draw closer together. 

The sixteen Marshall Plan countries have, among other 
things, set up a permanent commission for studying a Cus- 
toms Union for Western Europe. We already had the 
Benelux Customs Union. France and Italy are actively 
negotiating right now a Customs Union for their two coun- 
tries. The Scandinavian countries are actively studying the 
formation of a Customs Union for their four countries. 
Meantime, we have the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
‘Trade which was negotiated at Geneva last summer by 23 
countries, among them the principal trading countries of 
the world, representing 75 per cent of the trade of the 
world, and now, at long last, we have the Charter for the 
International Trade Organization, which I had the honor 
to initial last Wednesday in Havana, and which was initialed 
by representatives of 53 other countries, These 54 countries 
do over 90 per cent of the trade of the world. And by the 
way, during the Havana negotiations, it developed that the 
Central American Republics are actively at work on plans 
of an economic and political union of those five countries. 

These movements toward unity and cooperation between 
sovereign nations for mutual protection and advancement 
would not have been possible ten or twelve years ago. 

There is a perfectly natural tendency on the part of 
nations, as well as on the part of individuals to draw closer 
together for mutual protection in times of crises and peril. 

The Marshall Plan deals with the short-term financial 
and economic problems of one part of the world; the Inter- 
national Trade Organization is concerned with the long- 
range trade and economic policies and practices of the entire 
world. 

The purpose of the International Trade Organization 
is to bring about a reduction in world tariffs and other bar- 
riers to international trade and the elimination of discrimi- 
nations in such trade. Its further purpose is to provide a 
forum where nations can discuss and settle their economic 
problems around the council table. 

Formerly nations acted unilaterally in such matters, even 
though their action might hurt a neighbor. The neighbor 
usually retaliated and in the end everybody was hurt and 
everybody was mad. 

The Charter of the International Trade Organization is 
complicated and difficult. It is long and detailed and techni- 
cal. But behind its many chapters and its scores of articles, 
there lies a simple truth: the world will be a better place to 
live in if nations, instead of taking unilateral action, with- 
out regard to the interests of others, will adopt and follow 
common principles and enter into consultation, through an 
international organization, when interests come into conflict. 
And this, throughout the entire range of trade relationships, 
is what the signatories of the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization agree to do. 

Each will surrender some part of its freedom to take 


action that might prove harmful to others, and thus each 
will gain the assurance that others will not take action 
harmful to it. 

This may well prove to be the greatest step in history 
toward order and justice in the economic relations among 
the members of the world community and toward a great 
expansion in the production, the distribution, and the con- 
sumption of goods throughout the world. 

It is very difficult to realize—at any rate, it is for me— 
that the Charter designed to bring this organization into 
being is now completed, for we were told again and again 
that it could not be done. The program was too ambitious. 
It would involve too many commitments. Circumstances 
and systems were too diverse. Fair dealing in international 
trade was old fashioned and impractical anyway. The dis- 
organization caused by the war was too great. The problems 
of reconstruction were too pressing. Nations were too much 
preoccupied with immediate difficulties. They would not 
look to the future. The future, in any case, was too un- 
certain. It could not be done. It had been done! 


To quote the New York Times: 


“This Code of fair dealing in international trade must 
now go to the signatory governments for ratification. It 
is of the highest importance that our own ratification be 
swift and that if implementing legislation is desirable, 
such legislation be promptly passed. Certainly the powers 
granted the Tariff Commission and the President under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which would 
otherwise lapse next June, should be extended. For the 
ITO Charter, no matter how imperfect, affords a firm 
basis on which world recovery can continue long after the 
European Recovery Program has done what we hope and 
pray ‘will be its healing work’.” 


I just want to stress this point. I believe the ITO would 
have been impossible, and when I say that, I mean just that, 
if it had not been for the quick movement of events around 
the world, and the sensing on the part of all the democratic 
nations of the world of a growing peril, a growing crisis, 
in the history of the world, which, as I have said, is apt 
to and does draw people together and it now draws nations 
together. 

Thus, in the economic field, United States has accepted 
world leadership of the highest order. 

Both the European Recovery Program and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization should prove to be distinct con- 
tributions to the peace and prosperity of the world. 

But in the present critical period of world history, United 
States leadership cannot end here if world peace is to be 
preserved. 

And right here I would like to say to the 68 young men 
who are here today from Wayne University that I would 
agree with the thought that many of them no doubt have, 
that while we are talking about leadership in the democratic 
world, perhaps we could very profitably reexamine our 
own particular brand of democracy, and we would probably 
find that the fences of that democracy could be mended in 
some respects to our great benefit. 

The ominous threat to our civilization which is mov- 
ing rapidly and violently in our direction, east and west, 
across the face of the earth, must be stopped, or there can be 
no peace in the world. 

The United States, as we know it—as the New York 
Herald Tribune recently said—the United States, as we 
know it, could not long exist as an island of freedom in a 
world of Communism—without trade, friends, or allies. 

Now, the population and resources of the Christian Na- 
tions of Europe far exceed that of the Eastern hordes who 
are plotting and working to destroy their independence and 
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integrity. With adequate assistance and with the right kind 
of leadership, these nations, I think, can still preserve their 
independence. 

Let any nation which wishes to embrace Communism, 
do so freely, let any individual who wishes to return to 
Russia to enjoy fully the benefits of Communism, do so 
freely; but this forcible imposition of Communism on 
Christian nations, whether from within or without, must 
cease if the peace of the world is to be preserved. 

This situation demands world leadership of the highest 
order. 

Supreme courage and unmatched strength are necessary. 

The cost may be immense; there must be sacrifices; taxes 
may be higher rather than lower; we must draw heavily 
upon our material and spiritual reserves. 

But the only alternative which occurs to me spells almost 
certain disaster, for at the end of a do nothing policy 
the probabilities are that we Americans would find our- 
selves living in the sort of world where we would be better 
off dead than alive. 

The United States is a strong nation, but the pages of 
history are full of the stories of strong nations which have 
come and gone. 

It is great to be strong; it is greater still to remain strong. 

How long can we retain our strength in the United States, 
much of which, by the way, is latent rather than actual, is 
potential, rather than immediate, how long can we retain 
our strength in the United States? 

History would probably answer as long as we deserve to 
retain it, and that is as long as we use it wisely and cour- 
ageously. 

The United States cannot be the only prosperous coun- 
try in the world. The United States cannot be the only 
free enterprise country in the world. If we want to remain 
free and ‘prosperous, we had better get some company, and 
soon. 

We have met other crises in our history, but none fraught 
with such peril as this one. We must not falter, now. 

In the past, fortunate circumstances have given us time 
to convert potential strength into actual strength. Fortune 
may not be so kind this time. 

We should begin immediately to develop our strength to a 
point where it is recognized as being sufficient to overwhelm 
any attacker, and we should furnish leadership to all the 
free nations of the world who wish to join with us in a grim 
determination to risk all, if need be, for the preservation of 
freedom. 

If peace is to be had in the world of today, and I believe 
that it is, this road that I have indicated here, it seems to 
me, is the one that should lead to it, and I hope and believe 
it is the road which we will take. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Crow: The stature of the accomplishments by our 
distinguished guest has been indicated by the fact that 
during the past month, Wallace B. Phillips, President of 
the American Chamber of Commerce in London, came 
back from the Havana Conference to Detroit and said, 
“With all the amendments and contrary points of view pre- 
vailing at the Havana Conference, it is absolutely impossible 
for them to reach any agreement.” Also men who head up 
the Export and Import Departments of some of our larger 
concerns operating here in Detroit, within the last month, 
have come back from Havana reporting that agreement 
could not he reached. Now, it has been accomplished. 

The United States is very fortunate to have a man with 
such great experience and capacity as Mr. Clayton direct- 
ing this phase of our foreign policy. Further, we know 
that it makes all the difference in the world, who says it, 
as well as what is said. 


Therefore, we must weigh very carefully this message 
of Mr. Clayton. 

Now, have any of you questions that pertain to this very 
important subject ?: 

Who has the first one? 

Question: I would like to ask a question: Just how 
does this program tie in with United Nations? 

Hon. CLayton: That is a very pertinent and a rather 
difficult question to answer. 

The United Nations has no money, it has no police 
power. It does have the veto. It is a great institution. I 
was all for it; I am still for it. I think some day the United 
Nations will be a great power for peace in the world, but 
if World War III is to be prevented, the United Nations 
won't prevent it. It will be prevented by the action of the 
United States. 

Mr. Crow: Who else? 

Question: In what way will China benefit by the forma- 
tion of the ITO? 

Hon. Criayton: China is one of the signers of the 
Charter in Havana, and will benefit, or should benefit, in 
time like every other country. 

Every country, I think, will benefit, because the Charter 
of the International Trade Organization commits its mem- 
bers to negotiate for the reduction of tariffs and other bar- 
riers to international trade and for the elimination of dis- 
criminations to trade. 

Now, discriminations and preferences in trade, as I am 
sure you would all recognize, have been a fruitful source 
of creating irritations throughout the world. 

You will all recall what happened between the two 
world wars. If we can eliminate these discriminations and 
get all nations to trade with all other nations on the same 
basis, without preference or discrimination, I think we cer- 
tainly have taken a step in helping to preserve the peace 
of the world, and that we have attempted to do, and we 
think we have done in the ITO. 

If the purposes of ITO are achieved by the reduction of 
the barriers to trade, we will certainly in time, as a result 
of that, find that the production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods throughout the world will ve greatly expanded, 
and if that is accomplished, China should benefit as should 
every other country. 

Mr. Crow: Mr. Clayton, “FOB-Detroit” has been 
known around the world for many years. We have a lot of 
companies here with large export departments that are trying 
to expand their export business. The important question is, 
“How far is the United States willing to reduce its tariffs 
so that we may receive more imports from abroad?’ What 
is the prospect of our being willing to take materials which 
these other countries are ready, willing and able to send to 
us, whereby they may secure our dollars through the regular 
channels of trade rather than as gifts? 

Hon. Ciayton: Well, of course, Mr. Crow, we simply 
cannot expect to continue to export in the volume in which 
we are exporting today, unless we are willing to get paid, 
and the only way we can get paid is by taking the goods of 
our customers abroad. 

Trade is reciprocal, it is mutual. 
country ; it has to be everywhere. 

If we are willing to take more of the goods of our cus- 
tomers, we can continue to sell to them. 

The Marshall Plan will carry the load for awhile, but we 
cannot go on that way indefinitely. We certainly do not 


It has to be in this 


want to go on indefinitely giving our goods away. 

We can presumably take much more of the products of 
these foreign countries than we are taking today. 

Just consider how our country has grown in the last ten 
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years in population and wealth and buying power, standard 
of living, consumption of goods, and we have all seen what 
2 time we have had in getting certain kinds of goods. Our 
factories, many of them, are running, night and day, but in 
certain lines we shall have shortages. We have not increased 
our productive facilities especially in consumers goods cor- 
responding to the increase in population and in buying power. 
So, if there were ever a time in our history when we could 
profitably take goods of other countries, this is the time. 

Instead of setting up other factories that might make goods 
at greater expense, if we could take the goods of foreign 
countries and continue to pour out the goods that we are 
most efficient in producing, like automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios, sewing machines, typewriters, business machines, all 
kinds of things that lend themselves to mass production, if we 
can go on exporting those things and taking other things in 
return, how much better it would be than being compelled 
to shut off our exports because we could not get paid for 
them, being compelled, correspondingly, to cut down the 
production of these efficient factories that can make the 
things other people want and, in that way, contract our 
economy. 

Our exports now total sixteen or seventeen billion dollars 
a year, and exports could go still higher provided we are 
willing to get paid in goods. 

This I am convinced we can do without serious injury to 
any. American industry or producer. 

Question: What was the attitude of the ITO with re- 
spect to’ trade with the countries behind the Iron Curtain? 

Hon. Crayton: That was one of the controversial 
questions we had, namely, the treatment of non members. 

We started out with a pretty drastic kind of program in 
that matter, and we had to trim it very materially, because 
there are many countries in the ITO to whom this is a much 
more important matter than it is to us. 

The countries behind the Iron Curtain did a business last 
year, with the 16 Marshall Plan countries of Western Eu- 
rope, of a billion and a half dollars, and that was only about 
a third of prewar. The volume was only about a third of 
prewar, and the Marshall Plan is based on the assumption 
that by °51 or '52, the trade between the 16 Marshall Plan 
countries and the East will be back something to prewar, 
about prewar volume. 

Question: What is the position of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations in regard to the preferential tariffs ? 

Hon. CLayron: They naturally want to keep those pref- 
erences until they get out of their present economic and 
financial difficulties. 

\t Geneva, last summer, we traded them out of a 
good many of those preferences and cut down the measure 
of preference in a good many other cases. 


Britain agreed with us in the Anglo-US Financial Agree- 
ment that she would negotiate with us for reduction of 
tariffs and the reduction or elimination of those preferences. 
She did so to some extent last summer. 

We were disappointed, we did not get as much as we had 
expected, but the matter is still open, and there will be fur- 
ther negotiations as time goes on. 

You have to recognize that Britain is in an extremely 
difficult position, and she feels that this is a matter of life 
and death to her to hold as much of the Empire trade as she 
possibly can. 

In regard to the ITO, it was agreed that preferential sys- 
tems that now exist could be maintained, but they could not 
be increased and new preferences could not be added, so we 
have got—I did not give it to you exactly correct when I 
said “could be maintained’”—they could for the present, 
but there is a commitment to negotiate not only for the 
reduction of tariffs, but for the reduction and eventual 
elimination of those preferences. New preferential systems 
cannot be set up under the ITO. 

There are certain exceptions to that. As, for example, 
countries like the Central American Republics, of which I 
spoke. They are planning, now, to set up not only an eco- 
nomic union but a political union as well. 

There is a great movement, there is a ferment around the 
world, for neighbors to join together for mutual protection 
and mutual benefit in trade and in other things. It is a 
very encouraging movement, and out of it certainly will 
grow closer union, in time, of the free nations of the world. 

Mr. C. B. THomas: Will our Reciprocal Trade Pro- 
gram conflict with the policies of the ITO? 

Hon. Crayton: Mr. Thomas, it not only will not con- 
flict, it is highly necessary, or some such program, is highly 
necessary in the implementing of ITO by the United States, 
because the prime commitment in ITO, on the part of all 
the members, is to negotiate for the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers, and that is exactly what the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program gives the administration author- 
ity to do. 

It expires on the twelfth of June, and we are starting now 
to try to get it renewed. We are going to run into very 
great difficulty because—well, I do not need to go into 


the details of it, but we are going to run into very great 
difficulty. 


But it is highly important that we get it renewed, other- 
wise, even if the Congress should go ahead and ratify ITO, 
the ITO Charter, if we have not got the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program, or if no statute similar is passed, the 
administration will not have the authority to carry out one 
of its principal commitments in the ITO. 


A Greater America Through 
Wider Understanding 


A TIME FOR DELIBERATE JUDGMENT 
By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
Delivered before the Magazine Forum of the National Association of Magazine Publishers, April 28, 1948 


N a world where hundreds of millions go hungry and 

homeless, where men fear their neighbors more than 

they trust them, where thoughts warp with suspicion 
and disease—the challenge to America has become an 
appeal from all mankind to save itself from destruction. 


It is to the United States that free men look for the light 
and hope of the world. Unless we dedicate ourselves com- 
pletely in this struggle, unless we combat hunger with food, 
fear with trust, suspicion with faith, fraud with justice—and 
threats with power—nations will surrender to the futility, 
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the hopelessness, the panic on which war and catastrophe 
feed. 

By their response to this trial, the American people will 
either help shape this world for the benefit and freedom of 
mankind—or they will default and miserably forfeit the 
future to wickedness, oppression and chaos. 

We live in an age where a mountain village in Greece, 
an outpost in Korea, a railroad line into Berlin can strike 
sparks of grave danger to the peace of the world. We have 
come face to face with the truth that no nation can live 
alone—that the dangers as well as the hopes of the world are 
inseparable from our own. 

Even treaties of peace will not obscure the sores that make 
for war. While these sores continue to run unchecked they 
work to produce a disaster that may sooner or later again 
sweep the earth. The world cannot live in peace half slave, 
half free. It cannot live in peace half hungry, half fed. It 
cannot live in peace half naked, half clothed. It cannot 
live in peace half, homeless, half sheltered. 

And more than that it cannot hope to survive in fear, 
panic, and perpetual tension. 


CaNNot APPEASE EviL 


However, the American people will not avert the conse- 
quences of chaos, fear, and the constant threat of aggression 
either by appeasing or ignoring those dangers. They are 
the forces of evil and there is no compromise one makes 
with evil—without the danger of succumbing to it. 

But by the same token let it be clearly understood that 
there is no answer to our dilemma in the appalling prospect 
of war. For while chaos, poverty and fear are the catrion 
on which war feeds, each new conflict only leaves behind 
it fresh carrion to start another. 

If we are to avert another conflict, what we must do is 
first clothe ourselves against the danger with a cloak of 
power that would smother all threats of aggression. And 
then in unity with all free peoples put our intellect, power, 
wealth, resources—yes, and our freedoms—to work in re- 
building the world. To make it a fit place—not only for 
heroes—but a fit place for peace. If this would seem vision- 
ary and idealistic, then remember that peace is an elusive 
vision; that ideals are not easily achieved. 

In the face of these inexorable requirements for the fu- 
ture, let us ask ourselves this evening if democracy can con- 
tinue successfully to reconcile its popular opinion and the 
exigencies of each day with this vast and long term chal- 
lenge. For I hold this challenge is nothing less than the 
fate of the world. 

Our generation has witnessed two earth-shaking wars and 
profound changes in the world’s strategic and power balance. 
The maps that I studied as a boy are almost as unrecogniz- 
able as Magellan’s charts today. States, kingdoms—and even 
empires—once considered unassailable ramparts of the mod- 
ern world have crumbled, changed hands—changed borders 
—in some cases to shrink or totally disappear. 

Likewise America has changed profoundly in the last 
ten years. Almost unscathed by conflict, we have emerged 
confusedly from the war to find that war and prosperity 
came hand in hand. 

Actually, this is a dangerous delusion—psychologically 
as well as in fact. I am afraid that war loses some of its 
fear to those people who fight it on an overtime paycheck 
or on a cost plus contract. The immoral companionship of 
prosperity and war may have blinded some of us to the 
realization that all war ultimately is a process of destruction. 
War destroys wealth; it does not produce it. It impover- 
ishes states; it does not enrich them. 

Now for the first time in these United States, critical 
shortages are apparent in the once bountiful natural re- 


sources of our frontier nation. The growing complexity of 
manufactured products and the reduction of our resources 
have conspired to increase our dependence from year to year 
on the output of other nations. Our machinery of produc- 
tion must depend for its life on fuel and materials from 
distant lands. And our economy of distribution requires 
markets for the goods that have been produced. A crisis in 
Mexico, China or Arabia must ultimately and in due time 
affect the life of the citizen in New York or California 
just as surely as if it had occurred in Ohio. 

Moreover, those very elements that favored our security 
and national development have already been radically chang- 
ed in this first half of the twentieth century. Ocean barriers 
have been greatly narrowed by the age of flight. The 
strength and influence of friendly powers who shared with 
us a community in aspirations and ideals have been savagely 
reduced in the wake of war. But of deepest significance 
among these changes of our time is the ascent of America into 
such a dominant position among nations that our every 
movement—foreign or domestic—brings effects and reper- 
cussions throughout the entire world. 


Wortp LEADERSHIP 


It may be time for us to look humbly upon ourselves, to 
ask if we are equipped spiritually and matured politically 
to cope successfully with so momentous a role. This nation 
must stand without apology as a resolute champion of human 
rights over police powers, of political liberty over protective 
custody. For the United States has already become the 
guidepost of nations who see in democracy not only assurance 
of man’s personal freedom, but the light of his economic 
opportunity as well. 

As important as spiritual greatness and physical strength 
is the vision and perspective with which we point our way. 
In other words we dare not flutter between convenient paths 
when the world is following our footsteps. We must ask 
if we can exercise our responsibilities honestly and intelli- 
gently—if public opinion is to be focused solely on the affairs 
of the passing day; if acclaim is rendered to the convenient, 
the facile, the expedient solution—regardless of the trouble 
it may generate for the future. 

Surely our steps must be better measured than ever before 
in our history. They must be taken with knowledge of their 
risks, their benefits, their costs—the power they will require 
if we are to move sturdily and progressively forward. Vac- 
cilation is not conducive to a leading role in world affairs. 
For when we appeal throughout the world to men of good 
faith to stand bravely and at our side, we are asking them 
to risk their lives on the good faith of our pronouncements. 

To decide intelligently on these issues that affect the 
course of civilization, the American people must be as well 
informed on world affairs as were citizens in the ancient 
city-state when all could debate at the public forums. In 
our press, radio and magazine industries the American people 
have a conscionable, free and responsible forum on public 
affairs. A free press is the life blood of a democratic state. 
For if a government is to serve the welfare of its people, 
then that government must constantly quicken to the mind 
and the temper of those people. That mind, that temper— 
factually informed and honestly voiced—must have constant 
expression through our journals of information and opinion. 


Press RESPONSIBILITY 


Wherever liberty has been stamped out in the lives of 
people, it was because truth and fact were first obliterated 
from what they read. Even in the world community of na- 
tions, there can be no safe reliance upon justice in lieu of 
power until all member nations are clearly responsive to 
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the will and conscience of their people. And there can be 
no expression of will, no growth of conscience without truth 
and fact, without a free and vigilant press to bring it to 
the people. 

By the same token freedom of the press cannot survive 
without responsibility in its expression. For that reason, it is 
you—the editors and publishers—who hold in your own 
hands a vast share of the responsibility for safeguarding the 
most essential of our freedoms. And similarly it is your 
conscience, your good judgment, your political morality, your 
intellect, and above all your integrity that will help blaze the 
paths in which we shall walk. 

If the United States is to fulfill the great role to which it 
has ascended, then we must free ourselves from the tempta- 
tions of day to day expediencies and pursue instead reasoned, 
intelligent, articulated policies of long-term impact and mean- 
ing. As editors and publishers with the sources, the facts, 
and the intellectual judgment with which to chart our way 
and review our progress, you are the ones who must con- 
stantly seek the long-term rational viewpoint. This is true 
not only in the conduct of international affairs, but it is 
equally true in our economic evolution, our social progress, 
our political objectives, yes—and even in our military insti- 
tutions, 

Even though this long-range view may sometimes lack the 
heat of day to day events, its historical obectives are of vital 
interest to the public. For most people are always ready 
to sacrifice for their children and nothing is more important 
to them than the future of those children—whether they shall 
be free; what kind of a world they will live in; whether they 
will have in their own lifetime the oil, minerals, timber, the 
fertile soil and opportunity that was given to us. 


ArMY RECRUITMENT 


In my own task as a soldier dependent for manpower and 
material upon the understanding of our people, I am doubly 
concerned with the need for public awareness of our long- 
term obligations. 

I am already indebted to you—as is the United States 
Army—not only for your wartime editorial aid but for 
your immeasurable good works in our campaign for volun- 
tary recruitment. Whatever the pattern of legislation grant- 
ed us for repair of the Army, we shall continue to rely first 
upon the free and voluntary recruitment of willing soldiers. 
And in just that same measure, we shall continue to lean 
heavily upon each of you and the good services of your 
Advertising Council. 

Presumably the United States is now creating a security 
establishment to resemble both in pattern and structure 
our immediate needs in a future war. Security forces are 
of no effect in averting a war unless they contain combat 
capabilities that will enable them to fight and win. 

Yet at this time, let us ask ourselves frankly, if we are 
not stooping to a dangerous expediency with a checkbook 
plan for defense. Because it is easier to write a check than 
to lend our sons to service, we have welcomed the opportu- 
nity to buy security at a reasonable price. We are bold in 
our clamor for national defense just so long as it pinches 
our pockets, not the careers of our sons. We may have 
forgotten that democracy—like all good things—requires 
men to serve it if they are to benefit by it. I fear the results 
of short-term check-book thinking and 1 must candidly ask 
if this easy way is the right way; if this “cheaper” way 
will not prove costly in the event of another war. 


Finps MaAcuines Not ENouGH 


] was taught to fight freely and liberally with machines 
in an effort to save the lives of my men. But at no time 


did these machines ever become a substitute for sufficient 
and well trained troops. 

Today, in the face of every lesson of war, we are in danger 
of convincing ourselves by wishful thinking that we can pur- 
chase security by building machines less painfully than by 
calling on men and their spirit. Machines can certainly 
speed the winning of war and reduce its cost in human lives, 
but they cannot win a war by themselves. 

Your armed forces have two missions of equal import- 
ance in the event of conflict. The first is to defend our home- 
land from enemy attack; the second, to strike at the enemy’s 
heart. Our only certain and safe guarantee against enemy 
air attack is to seize and hold the bases from which his air- 
craft could fly. And in like fashion, the only certain and 
telling method of supporting an air offensive against the 
enemy’s is to strike at him from bases where that attack 
can be sustained. To seize and hold those bases, for air 
defense as well as attack, that is the D-Day mission of 
your Army troops. 

Without these bases resolutely hel? ‘] the machines in 
the world could not save our cities .. m the ordeal of air 
attack. Ground units for such critical and demanding role 
cannot be developed overnight. They must be trained, dis- 
ciplined, and conditioned—you can’t use a butter knife for 
a scalpel. 

BALANCED Forces 


American armed strength is only so strong as the combat 
capabilities of its weakest service. Over-emphasis on one 
or the other will obscure our compelling need—not for 
air-power, sea-power, or land-power—but for American mil- 
itary power commensurate to our tasks in the world. 

In pursuit of this objective, the Army has no desire to 
push its own program willfully but will continue to sub- 
ordinate freely its own best opinion to whatever agreements 
may be reached through the machinery of unification. 

Obviously, we must sacrifice and take costly action to 
meet the perilous demands of this hour. But as we build 
barricades against the dangers that confront us, our meas- 
ures must always be in consonance with the long-range sub- 
stance of our national health, our resources and our beliefs. 
We dare not risk hasty action in fear, anger, injury, or 
panic. This is a time for deliberate judgment, for candor, 
for reason, for truth. 

Of paramount concern in the minds of most men today 
is the march of communism with its threat to peace and 
freedom throughout the world. Communism contests the 
basic tenets of our democratic life and in practice today 
is using its power—secretly and openly—to undermine all 
efforts toward stable peace. 

To adjudge the nature of this peril, we must view com- 
munism as a long-range project pursuing its objectives ruth- 
lessly and expediently with power as well as conspiracy. 
Communism can shift in its day-to-day positions without 
swerving from its ultimate objectives. It can employ prin- 
ciples and labels, alliances and friendships, logic and treaties 
callously, recklessly, with indifference to truth and good faith. 

For communism is a weapon clenched in the hands of a 
powerful few; it can be wielded without recourse to con- 
science, morality, or the will of its people. But even though 
the tactical advantages of communism are great ones, com- 
munism lacks the human spirit that a democracy acquires 
from the men whom it serves. It offers no sound social 
structure to the hungry and homeless so long as they are 
possessed of the instincts of civilized men. For communism 
is the abnegation of freedom, the repudiation of rights, the 
gallows on which freedom hangs in the nations of Eastern 
Europe. 
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Prove MEMOCRACY 


Nevertheless it faces us today—a power of formidable 
means—amilitarily strong, politically agile and crusading in 
its message. We have convincing reason to believe that it 
will desist from aggression only when free nations are united 
in arms and only when they are stoutly defended. 

But armed force alone is not the final answer. We must 
demonstrate conclusively that democracy is more attractive, 
more progressive, more productive, and more resolute than 
any totalitarian system. 

For communism is not only a manacle chained to the hands 
of unwilling states. It is a bait, a plausible bait to which 
millions of people have sprung in joblessness, despair, and 
hunger. 

Knowing this, we cannot fight communism only with com- 
munism. ‘To be anti-Communist we must be consistently 
and courageously pro-democratic in our preachments and 
practices throughout the world. 

We must stand ready to champion human rights whenever 
they come in conflict with property, privilege, or prejudice— 
as readily as we would defend those rights from aggression 
and oppression. 

] am convinced that the United States must stand plainly, 


. 


and honestly before the entire world and say to free peo- 
ples everywhere that the measure of democracy is a man’s 
personal freedom—that human rights must prevail against 
the state. 

For only so long as freedom remains a force for human 
welfare, so long will men cherish freedom in their hearts and 
defend it with their lives. 


From this fact there is derived the strength of our lead- 
ership in the world. From it, likewise, must that leadership 
be sustained. 

We must not let the shape of this present danger, how- 
ever serious, be allowed to warp or to misshape the founda- 
tions and the structure of our own good house. Ideals and 
principles rise high above the clouds of war and live on 
through destruction to guide humanity to a better future. 
They have a power in themselves, greater than that of the 
atom. 

Our democracy is solidly built because it rests on human 
rights. But to make it last through the generations, to help 
it weather the storms that it must face, we must wisely 
and faithfully reinforce it—not only for our own protection 
and for our children’s future, but for all the vast and fer- 
vent hopes of civilization. 


Support for Western Europe 


POLITICAL AS WELL AS ECONOMIC UNITY 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, New York City, May 7, 1948 


R. President, Mr. Grimm, Gentlemen: I am keenly 
sensible of the great honor this Chamber has done 
me. And it is doubly welcome because this award 

—the priceless token of your honorary membership—comes 
to me so quickly after my own transfer to this city. It is 
a distinction I shall always treasure. 

I could only have wished as I listened to the overgenerous 
remarks of Mr. Grimm that the people really responsible 
for the achievements for which I am honored today—for 
which I have often been so honored—could be here to hear 
them: the GI's, the officers, the Brass Hats—indeed, every 
single citizen of the United States, that each in his own 
sphere attempted to do his job in the late war. 

Before such a body as this, I think it is only natural that 
I should attempt to speak on the general subject of our 
national security. 1 have no intention of speaking solely of 
ships and planes and guns and tanks, because they are not 
national security. 

Our national security is found in the combined moral, 
mental and physical strength of 140 million people, includ- 
ing the productivity of their factories and their farms and 
the skills with which they utilize their own resources. 

Moreover, the security forces that we have are not en- 
gaged, and it is not their purpose, merely to defend a certain 
area of land, certain properties; or indeed, merely our homes 
and firesides. 

It is their purpose and their mission to defend a way of 
life, our form of democracy: a democracy that has at its 
core a system of free enterprise ; by which we live and which 
guarantees to every single human being equal rights before 
the law. That is the kind of thing that we are talking about 
securing when we talk about the security of this nation. 


Do.tuars Nor ENouGH 


There can be no shifting of responsibility from any citizen 
to any professional group, or to any other person in the 
meeting of this problem. It is too immediately with all 
of us. 

In this coming fiscal year, the prospects are that $15,000,- 
000,000 will be appropriated directly for national security 
forces, at the same time that the Congress has authorized 
expenditure in Europe—which are in their deepest sense 
certainly related to our security problem —of another 
$6,000,000,000. If there is no other interest on the part 
of any of us, it certainly should be that of the pocketbook. 

But. let us make no mistake: There can be no such thing 
as mere dollar defense. You cannot buy security. 

It can be obtained only by recognizing responsibility and 
meeting it, each in his own sphere, each according to his 
own abilities. 

One thing that applies to the security establishments 
themselves—which are in effect only the cutting edge of a 
great machine whose power is found in 140 million people— 
one common characteristic among them that we must never 
forget: That is Balance. 

There is no easy way for determining that security may be 
secured and maintained by the mere building of any partic- 
ular type of machine and maintaining it in any amount, no 
matter how numerous. 


‘TRIUMVIRATE TEAM 


The functions of the security forces in the air, on the land 
and at sea must be carefully calculated, so that there be no 
duplication; there be no additional expense. But it is the 


concern of each of us to see that none is neglected. 
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My own background is in the ground forces, and I 
assure you that I, with all other ground officers, would very 
much like to find a way to eliminate that element of the 
triumvirate team that is necessary to security. 

Within a theatre of war, serving in front of the light 
artillery line, are some possibly 20 per cent of the people 
in that theatre. “They absorb 90 per cent of the losses— 
and we can’t be expected to like that. 

But we cannot visualize a defense that is going to be 
accomplished by air alone—although everyone who has 
studied this problem will recognize instantly the predomi- 
nant place of air in war today, and its increasingly predomi- 
nant place. Without the superiority of the air, certainly no 
victory can be won and no successful defense established. 

But from where will they operate? They will operate, 
if they are to be successful, from bases as close to the heart 
of an enemy homeland as we can place them. And in like 
manner, such bases must be secured against the possession by 
an enemy if they are close to our homeland. And _ that 
means control of the seas; and seizing and holding these 
bases means land forces, suitably trained, armed and equip- 
ped to do their job. 

Gentlemen, I do not intend to pursue this subject of a 
technical discussion. I want only that each of you, in giving 
his attention to this very serious thing, will think in terms 
of broad needs of the nation. 

A distinguished member of this city is now Secretary of 
National Defense, a man who, I believe, has grasped the 
essentials of this problem, and is daily engaged in the earnest 
work of coordinating all the services and saving the maxi- 
rium ataount of money possible, as he attempts to have this 
great requirement met on the part of our Government. 

If we are correct in the thesis that our security forces are 
defending a way of life, then our attention is instantly 
drawn to the one thing that presents to each of us more 
worry today than any other. That is the seemingly ine- 
scapable, implacable contest between two ideologies in the 
world: the one, chiefly exemplified by ourselves, based upon 
human dignity and rights; the other upon statism. 

Our great concern with the other nations of the world is 
that recognizing the existence of that conflict—although I 
am one of those who sincerely believe that all our leaders and 
our Government tried to avoid it—we want the greatest 
circle of friends that it is possible for us to have in the 
world. 

By every man, by every nation, by every community that 
is added to the area in which our form of government is 
practiced, and where people can practice it in prosperity and 
in security—by that much we are strengthened. If that is 
done successfully, there can be no one that will challenge us. 


RATIONAL APPROACH NEEDED 


Now, I do not want to be talking in terms that can be 
remotely interpreted as hysteria, fright or anger. No man 
and no nation ever made wise decisions when motivated by 
such emotions. 

I have seen it often in war and I know that you have 
encountered it in peace. This problem must be approached 
rationally, sanely, on the basis of logic, and not for one 
instant on the basis of prejudice, anger or even discourage- 
ment. 

In the European concert of Western nations where we are 
attempting to set up an economy that can support itself, we 
must never forget one thing: that they have a common 
security problem. 


And in your own study of that problem—which is certain- 





ly in many of its phases more profound than any I can give 
to it—I want to bring out one point that you may have 
overlooked. That is the attitude of the general staffs of the 
armies, of the navies, and air forces, in those separate 
countries. As a general staff contemplates the possibility 
of crisis or emergency, it wants to make sure that it has at 
hand those things, those raw materials, those factories, those 
industrial capacities that it may need in war. 


If we are going to make Western Europe an economic 
unity, it becomes almost certain that we must make it a 
political unity, or certainly a group in which each member 
can depend upon each other without question so far as this 
matter of national security is concerned. Because, if it is an 
economic unity, it is reasonable to suppose that leather and 
clothing will be made in one country: that steel goods, guns 
will be made in another; possibly airplanes in another. 


Each general staff will therefore have to depend upon the 
others. 


SECURITY FOR WESTERN EvUROPE 


And that can be done only if alongside of any attempted 
economic unity is some kind of a unity that has regard for 
this terrific problem of national security. 


My friends that come to see me from those countries 
never let me forget that issue. They say: “Yes, we want 
to live like the United States. But there are many reasons 
why we cannot get up and shout that we want to do it.” 
That is because there is the element of existence involved in 
those instances where these countries might be taken over 
and retire from free institutions to fall under the influence 
of dictatorships. 


So they must be secure, and we must not quail in helping 
them. Indeed, I firmly believe we must make it part of our 
program that we make provisions for the security of Western 
Europe as we invest wisely, to make them economically 
sufficient—so that they may make a living under a system 
of free enterprise. 


In like measure, although in varying degree, these same 
things apply to many other nations of the globe. They are 
matters for our Government and State Department to dis- 
cuss in detail and to furnish us information on which we 
can make our own conclusions. 


The whole purpose of my little talk, gentlemen, has been 
this: To stay sane and sober, in our approach to this prob- 
lem, realizing there is no temporal power on this earth equal 
to the aroused, unified effort of America. There is none. 
We need have no fear of anybody if we will stay unified 
behind the great principles that have made this country what 
it is today. 

A second purpose is to have you realize that in all these 
nations today, the problem of security takes equal precedence 
with that one of economic recovery, and we must insist 
that the programs go forward hand in hand. 


Limit TO NEGATIVE SPENDING 


Let us never forget for one instant that all of these ex- 
penditures we are making for the security forces—nonpro- 
ductive, sterile, negative organization that they are—they are 
made in the hope that we will support the principle in which 
the United Nations was born; that the day will come that 
we can avoid those unnecessary expenses, and possibly even 
make less acute some of the financial arguments of which I 
heard only the fringe here today. For we must divert that 
money into productive schemes for the benefit of men; or 
eventually we will destroy ourselves through expenditures 
we cannot afford. 
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Never let any man for one second forget his own responsi- 
bility to support, defend, the idea that eventually justice and 
right can supplant dictatorship and force. 

Gentlemen, after such a little talk, 1 am not so certain 
that there would be any interest aroused. But I do assure 


you that if there is anyone who would like to pose to me a 
question that might be in my power to answer I would be 
glad to attempt to do so. In making that offer, there is 
only one subject barred, which was thoroughly covered in 
a letter I wrote last January 


International Understanding 


THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGES 
By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, Former Professor of International Relations at Oxford, England 


Delivered at Sweet Briar College Conference on “The Role of the Colleges in Promoting Peace Through International 
Understanding,” Sweet Briar, Va., March 13, 1948 


HE promoters of this Conference have kindly invited 

me, a non-American, to address you on “International 

Understanding and the American College,” as the 
first of three speakers on that subject, the other two being 
Americans and, if I may be allowed to say so, Americans 
peculiarly well qualified for their task. While I appreciate 
the opportunity that has thus been opened out to me, I ‘eel 
a certain difficulty in speaking in their presence, 1 will not 
say as an amateur before professionals, but certainly as an 
outsider before insiders. I am not indeed unfamiliar with 
the American College; I have spent some time in several, 
as well as on the staff of an American University where I 
had close contact with students both on the Arts and the 
Science side. Moreover, I have taught American students 
at Oxford, as well as year by year at a graduate institution 
during the summer. But I have never become personally 
associated—should I say enmeshed ?—in the administrative 
system of the American College. Freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors and seniors I know; but the various academic pro- 
cesses to which they are exposed in the course of their four 
years are still for me an uncharted sea. Or, to change the 
metaphor, they are like the old maps of unexplored Africa 
on which, since cartographers, like Nature, abhor a vacuum, 
the blank spaces were filled in with picturesque descriptive 
signs such as “Here Are Lions.” Lions on the path of 
education these customary administrative processes certainly 
are. But this afternoon I am going to ignore their ex- 
istence, leaving them to exercise their appetites upon my 
two companions on the platform, who will surely provide 
them with better nourishment. You remember the little 
girl whose mother had shown her one of those lurid pictures 
of Christians being thrown to the lions by Nero. “Look, 
Mom,” she exclaimed, “Here’s one poor lion who hasn’t 
got a Christian!” For present purposes I am the fortunate 
Christian who hasn’t got an administrative lion to vex him. 

I propose therefore to interpret my commission in the 
broadest and most unencumbered sense. Here is a College 
composed of young people taking a four years’ course, from 
the age of 17 or upwards to 21. What shall we do with 
those four years so that by the time they leave college they 
will be imbued with the quality described in the program 
as international understanding ? 

Let us be quite clear at the outset that international un- 
derstanding is not an acquisition of the same order as, say, 
French or constitutional history or the laws of physics or 
what we used to call Euclid. It is not a school or college 
subject. I am still not quite sure whether citizenship is, or 
can be made, a college or rather a school subject: I am 
certain that international understanding cannot. It is not 
something to be learned in class, but a quality of mind and 
spirit like happiness or serenity or poise. It is a fruit of 


education, not its root or one of its branches. What we have 
to consider then is how to create the conditions which will 
bring forth this fruit and bring it forth in its finest form. 

In seeking these conditions we must, for the purpose of 
this discussion, confine ourselves to the four walls of an 
American College. No doubt some of its inmates may have 
the opportunity to gather experience of foreign countries, 
or of meeting foreigners in this country, during the period 
of their college life. All that is, or should be, so much to 
the good: but we cannot take account of it in our plans. 
Nor can we allow for the possible presence of foreign stu- 
dents on the campus, nor for the fact that among the students 
from American homes there may be some who have been 
brought from early years into contact with other cultures 
and ways of life. These things too may be helps: but we 
shall best face our problem by assuming that the student 
body is of homogeneous American composition. 

But a homogeneous body of students drawn from the 
length and breadth of this great country provides material 
for our task very different from that in a European College 
or University, as I realize when | look back to the Oxford 
of my undergraduate days, before the advent of the Rhodes 
Scholars. American educators are indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing a large and spacious canvas on which to exercise their 
art. I remember in retrospect the enlargement that I re- 
ceived, without realizing it at the time, through living with 
fellow-schoolboys at Winchester and fellow-students at Ox- 
ford coming from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the North 
of England. But what is that compared with the wealth of 
experience to be distilled in daily intercourse with friends 
drawn from homes not only in this lovely and _ historic 
Commonwealth of Virginia, but in the deep South and 
the great Southwest and the heart of the prairie and the 
Mountain States and the Pacific Coast and hard by the 
Canadian border of New England and from that most 
quintessential of all the world’s great cities, for those who 
have the leisure to savour its rich and manifold elements, 
that which huddles beneath the towers of Manhattan Island. 
All young Americans, through the mere fact of their mem- 
bership in this widespread Republic, with its infinite variety 
and its continuous claim on their tolerance and under- 
standing, reach the stage of higher education predisposed— 
I will not say conditioned—for international studies. This 
presents a great initial advantage for the American edu- 
cator in the task that concerns us here. Had I not that 
situation constantly in mind, | would not feel emboldened 
to offer the suggestions that follow. 

I have spoken of the character of the student body. Let 
us assume too that our College is a real College and not 
a University. By a real College I mean an institution not 


too large to form a true community, not too large to permit 
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the establishment and maintenance of those personal rela- 
tions between the faculty and the students and between the 
faculty members themselves which play so large a part in 
creating the special atmosphere of a College campus. In 
ruling the University out of our discussion, I would not 
wish to seem to undervalue its possibilities in our field. 
The University, too, has certainly its part to play in the 
fostering of international understanding. But, owing to 
the variety and diffuseness of its activities, that part, which 
is not our immediate concern today, is necessarily somewhat 
different from that which falls to the College, the work of 
which is normally carried on within the framework of a 
central program of liberal arts. 

Let me further assume—and I think it is a fair assump- 
tion—that the students in our College are divided more or 
less equally between those whose principal interest is in the 
social sciences, languages and literature and those who pur- 
sue the natural sciences and mathematics. Our problem, 
of course, concerns them all—the future chemist, biologist 
and geologist as much as the historian, the political scientist 
and the linguist. We are not aiming at sending out a few 
polished and exquisite specimens of cosmopolitan culture 
and attainments to adorn the ante-rooms of diplomacy or 
the studios of the dilettantes. Our aim is to send out a 
whole class of young Americans, the class of 1952, as well 
equipped academically as similar classes from other insti- 
tutions of higher education, but carrying with them in ad- 
dition the quality of international understanding. 

But it is time that I attempted to define what I mean— 
and what I take the promoters of this Conference to mean 
—by international understanding. As I have already said, 
it is not a body of knowledge, but a quality of the mind 
and spirit. ‘That quality is not easy to describe in a sen- 
tence. Perhaps it can best be defined as the quality of mind 
and spirit which enables its possessor to feel at home in the 
world. 

To feel at home means two things at once. It means, 
firstly, that you are enjoying inner peace, and, secondly, 
that you know where you are. 

All true educators since the time of Socrates and Plato 
have agreed that the primary object of education is the at- 
tainment of inner harmony, or, to put it into more up-to- 
date language, the integration of the personality. Without 
such an integration learning is no more than a collection of 
scraps and the accumulation of knowledge becomes a danger 
to mental health: the specialist faces the threat of monv- 
mania, as the journalist and indeed all the rest of us are in 
daily danger of schizophrenia. 

There would be no need to emphasize this point in this 
gathering had it not a close bearing on our subject. All 
education requires healthy minds to work upon, but inter- 
national studies demand this in a peculiar degree. No one 
should be allowed to pursue them—at least in their more 
advanced stages—unless their mental stability is assured. 
"One of the many mistakes made in the inter-war years, mis- 
takes the accumulation of which made World War II pos- 
sible, was the assumption that to bring together a group of 
officials from many different countries in a city like Geneva 
would be, so to speak, automatically beneficial, that their 
mere presence and mutual intercourse would exercise a heal- 
ing and reconciling influence which would radiate out into 
the wider world. The truth is that this was not, and could 
not have been, the case. It could not have been the case 
even if the political difficulties which caused the break- 
down of the experiment had not existed. For the officials 
themselves were most of them not prepared or, to be more 
precise, predisposed and attuned for their task. They were 
too often both psychologically and morally unequal to their 


responsibilities, as the more honest among them recognized 
when they had faced up to them. I cannot pursue this sub- 
ject here. Let me sum it up in a single sentence. What to 
the eye of romance and seen from afar was an earthly para- 
dise or, to adapt the title of Professor Becker’s excellent 
book, “A Heavenly City of the Philosophers,” was in actual 
truth an unhappy place, where most people were suffering 
from continuous mental strain, but were unable to apply 
means of relief and generally indeed even to diagnose their 
malady. It was cruel to fling men and women into such 
surroundings not only without adequate preparation but un- 
conscious of the fact that any such preparation was needed. 
But, of course, those who assigned them to their tasks in 
those days were many of themselves equally naive—partici- 
pators in that ignorance which remains bliss up to the awful 
moment when romance is shattered by the harsh impact of 
reality. 

I come now to the second part of our definition. What 
does it mean to be at home in the world—at home in the 
world when you have achieved that inner calm which en- 
ables you to look out with clear eyes on other human be- 
ings—those most interesting of all objects of st@dy, as an 
Oxford colleague of mine once said of them. To be at 
home in the world means that, knowing what you are, you 
also know where you are—or, to put it in Latin, it means 
to be orientated: orientated in space, and orientated in time. 

Such an orientation is the first stage of international 
studies, the first stage toward an intelligent outlook upon 
that mid-twentieth century in which the class of 1952 will 
be beginning its active life. 

The academic discipline which orientates students in space 
is geography. The similar discipline which orientates them 
in time is history. These two studies should be part of the 
regular central program of our College. 

For it is geography and history, more than any other two 
studies, which transforms the ordinary man—the small scale 
being of our acquaintance on the street and in the shop— 
into an educated person. It is geography and history which 
differentiate the true traveler from the mere tourist and the 
contemporary historian from the mere newspaper reader. 
To be educated is to see the tapestry of life on the right 
side. But I cannot forbear to cite the immortal passage of 
Newman in which this image occurs. He has been speaking 
of the “passive, otiose, unfruitful way” in which “men of 
inferior powers and deficient education” “receive the vari- 
ous facts which are forced upon them when they travel in 
foreign countries.” ‘“Seafaring men” he continues “range 
from one end of the earth to the other; but the multiplicity 
of external objects which they have encountered forms no 
symmetrical and consistent picture upon their imagination; 
they see the tapestry of human life, as it were, on the wrong 
side, and it tells no story. They sleep, and they rise up, 
and they find themselves now in Europe and now in Asia; 
they see visions of great cities and wild regions; they are in 
the march of commerce or amid the islands of the South; 
they gaze on Pompey’s Pillar and on the Andes; and noth- 
ing which meets them carries them forward or backward 
to any idea beyond itself. Nothing has a drift or a relation, 
nothing has a history or a promise. Everything stands by 
itself, and comes and goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes 
of a show which leave the spectator where he was.” And 
then Newman sets up against this poor mutilated being, 
this starveling amidst the glorious plenty of civilized life, 
his picture of the educated man, the man who both knows 
his own self and has situated himself in the outer world. 
“The intellect which has been disciplined to the perfection 
of its powers, which knows, and thinks while it knows, 
which has learned to leaven the dense mass of facts and 
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events with the elastic force of reason, such an intellect can- 
not be partial, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, 
collected and majestically calm, because it discerns the end 
in the beginning, the origin in every end, the law in every 
interruption, the limit in each delay; because it ever knows 
where it stands and how its path lies from one point to 


another. . . . It is almost prophetic from its knowledge of 
history; it is almost heart-searching from its knowledge of 
human nature; it has almost supernatural charity from its 
freedom from littleness or prejudice; it has almost the re- 
pose of faith, because nothing can startle it; it has almost 
the beauty and harmony of heavenly contemplation, so in- 
timate is it with the eternal order of things and the music 
of the spheres.” 


I said just now that the orientation to be gained through 
geography and history was the first stage towards an inter- 
national outlook. Newman has carried us here far beyond 
the first stage. The personage that he has been describing 
is certainly a graduate student. He nowhere uses the term 
“international understanding,” but could there be-a better 
description of the quality which we are seeking to foster in 
the minds and spirits of the inmates of our imaginary college? 


But, after this bright glimpse of the goal of our journey, 
let us return to the more strictly academic side of our prob- 
lem. What form should the central program of our Col- 
lege take? 


In devising that program we have several considerations 
to bear in mind. 


The first is that, however excellent a teaching staff may 
be, College students, once their interest has been aroused, 
learn more from one another in free-and-easy discussions 
and the cut-and-thrust of conversation than from any “grave 
and reverend senior.” This is a powerful argument—to my 
mind a convincing argument—in favor of a program which 
keeps the largest possible number of students working in 
the same course of studies for the longest possible time. 
Especially is it an argument in favor of keeping the science 
students and the arts students working together on a sub- 
stantial part of the program over the whole four years. 


The second is that for this exchange of ideas amongst 
students to be really fruitful they must be given material 
of the very best quality upon which to exercise their minds. 
The traditional way of providing for this is through the 
required reading of certain carefully selected books whose 
excellence has stood the test of time. If we could have 
Newman here with us today, I am sure that he would 
tell us that he owed the development of his intellectual 
powers, as manifested in the passages that I read to you, very 
largely to the influence of certain great books—great books 
a century ago meaning principally the Greek and Latin 
classics and, for the understanding of public affairs, the 
Greek philosophers and historians. Few such books are 
being written today: not many indeed have been written in 
what used until recently to be called the modern age. One 
of the unhappy concomitants of the relative decline of classi- 
cal studies is the fact that students who study the social 
sciences without a classical background are so seldom given 
a great book to read and compelled to live with it—to live 
with it perhaps for a whole summer vacation. If our stu- 
dents are to acquire the quality of international under- 
standing, they must certainly know what it is to be on 
intimate terms with a master mind through having concen- 
trated their thoughts for weeks together on a great book. 
What better opening gambit could there be for a conversa- 
tion with an educated foreigner? Why not bypass the 
weather and the daily newspaper and plunge straight into 
Plato or Confucious or Augustine or William James? 








A third consideration is that international understanding 
in its strict meaning, divested of the wooly verbiage which 
has become associated with the term, signifies a relation- 
ship between a mind formed in one country and a mind 
formed in another—that is to say, a relationship between 
the products of two different cultural influences and tra- 
ditions. Now such a relationship, as we all know, is not 
easy to establish. Let us pause to ask ourselves how many 
Englishmen really understand the country that lies twenty- 
two miles from their white cliffs, and how many French- 
men really understand England. The foundations for such 
an understanding must be laid in our college course, which 
must therefore ensure that all the students, the scientists in- 
cluded, should spend their four years, metaphorically speak- 
ing, in a room with two windows upon the world, each 
with a different view. In other words the course must in- 
clude the study of one foreign language and culture: by 
culture I mean not only language and literature but his- 
tory, including the history of thought. Such a course would 
naturally include some great books. No one who has not 
acquired what I would call a two-window mind should be 
let loose to handle, or rather to mishandle, international 
affairs. 

One result of this would naturally be to integrate what 
I believe are generally called the Modern Language De- 
partments into the general program, in which their repre- 
sentatives would fill a very important place. There are few 
more urgent needs in higher education than the breaking 
down of the barriers which have grown up (I cannot be- 
lieve that they were deliberately constructed) between the 
teaching of languages and other branches of the social sci- 
ences. We have heard a great deal in the last few years 
of the need for bringing the physical sciences into closer 
touch with the social sciences. Certainly that is greatly to 
be desired. But equally to be desired is the bringing of 
literary studies into closer touch with the social sciences. 
There is no group of intellectuals who need to be more 
firmly reminded of their limitation than those who produce 
fine literature. When they have intruded into the field of 
politics, as their facility in speech and writing has too often 
tempted them to do, their influence has been almost in- 
variably disastrous, because, from the nature of the element 
in which they work, they are constitutionally unable to 
distinguish between fancy and fact—between the unsub- 
stantial fabric of the imagination and the solid social reality 
that is the raw material of the contemporary historian and 
of the statesman. We do not want our young people to be 
unlettered. Heaven forbid! But we do want them to know 
the difference between poetry and prose, as part of their 
outfit for international understanding. And the best way 
of insuring this is to provide that the study of foreign 
language shall be accompanied by a study of the history, 
institutions, social development and thought—in fact, the 
culture in the wider sense of that word—of the nation in 
question. 

It would be tempting to provide that Greek and Latin, 
taken together, should be alternatives to the study of one 
modern language and culture, since so much of what is 
basic in our present day civilization is derived from them. 
But this would involve not only an enlargement of staff, 
but a diversion of interest from the present day to the past. 
It seems best therefore to preserve the inner unity of the 
course by relating the study of foreign cultures to our cen- 
tral concern, which is the problem of the present day world. 
As we shall see, ample opportunity will be afforded to the 
students to profit by the wisdom of the Ancients. 

We are now in a position to draw up an outline of our 
Four Years’ Course. 
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It should consist of a substantial central core common to 
both the arts students and the science students. 

What subjects should this central core include? 

We have already mentioned history, geography, and one 
foreign language and culture—two arts subjects and a half, 
for geography, concerned as it is both with the world’s 
natural resources and with what man has made of them, sits 
beautifully astride between the Sciences and the Arts. What 
science subjects should the arts students be compelled to take, 
so that they can talk intelligently to their scientific class- 
mates? And what subjects form the best introduction, at 
the College stage, for the further studies which the science 
students themselves will carry on apart in the later stage of 
the course? 

There is no contradiction between these two requirements: 
for the subjects which afford the best introductory training 
for scientists are surely those which are also of interest to 
other alert and intelligent young minds. 

Those subjects, it is suggested, are physiology and psy- 
chology. 

Physiology gives students the key to their bodily selves. 
It is a more suitable subject for our purpose than biology 
with its emphasis on the animal world as a whole: for we 
do not want our students to think in terms of living matter 
in general but of human life in particular. Over-emphasis 
on biology may easily lead young people in these days to 
regard the world as no more than a vast zoological garden. 
However, the teacher of physiology will naturally find room 
in his subject for at least an excursus on animal biology. 

Psychology gives students an insight into the working of 
their own minds and into the nature of personality. It is 
essential as an element in the forming of sound habits— 
intellectual habits as well as moral habits—and the attain- 
ment of inner balance. 

We have already made provision for one half-and-half 
subject. Let us now introduce another, the History of 
Science. No scientist should go out into the world without 
having learnt of the controversy between Socrates and the 
natural scientists of his day and without having been at 
least introduced to Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Archimedes, 
Francis Bacon, Leonardo daVinci, Galileo, Copernicus and 
Harvey—not to speak of the moderns—and also without 
some acquaintance with the Greek origins of the classifica- 
tion of scientific studies which is too often taken for granted. 
To understand how the specialization of studies came about 
is itself a stimulus to overlap the old barriers under the 
impulse provided by present day developments. 

There is another subject which should have a place, and 
an important place, in our plan—sociology. Sociology is an 
arts subject, since it is concerned with man in society: but 
it is related to the natural sciences through its method, 
which is scientific, but scientific with a difference. It is 
very important that all students, both those on the science 
side and those on the arts side, should be brought to under- 
stand wherein this difference consists: for present-day 
opinion has been much confused and current controversy 
darkened by faulty analysis on this subject. No one, for 
instance, has a right to call himself a dialectical materialist, 
or any other kind of materialist, until he has made clear to 
himself the difference between a happening in the natural 
order and a happeing in that human order in which the 
determining factor, under God, is the decision of individual 
human wills. 

This leads us to the last subject of our central core— 
philosophy. All students should be introduced to philosophy : 
for philosophy is man’s attempt to see life through the eve of 
reason. It is pure thought unencumbered by the petty details 


that litter our daily lives and by the aberrations of human 
passion and weakness, thought standing back as it were, and 
surveying the human scene. Philosophy can be taught at 
College either historically, as a study of the succession of 
great thinkers, or by direct attack upon its problems them- 
selves. The choice between these two approaches should be 
left to the teacher: for very much depends on him. Any 
one who knows France will have sensed in intercourse with 
educated Frenchmen how great and lasting is the influence 
exerted by the philosophy course in the final year of the 
lycée. 

We can now survey the list of subjects in our central 
core: geography, history, a foreign language, with the cul- 
ture and history related to it, physiology, psychology, the 
history of science, sociology and philosophy, eight subjects 
of very varied content, but to be presented by a body of 
teachers who are not only constantly conscious of the inter- 
relations between their subjects but who regard themselves 
as members of a common team—a team engaged in creating 
the conditions for international understanding. 

There is a further way in which these conditions can be 
promoted—by enabling the students to come to grips with 
the actual problems of the workaday world—the workaday 
world of America—as a preparation for the experience which 
they will later undergo on the wider international stage. 
This can best be provided as an integral part of the course 
on sociology: for the time is past when the college students’ 
approach to such problems as unemployment, malnutrition 
or bad housing could be best made through humanitarian 
agencies, such as college missions or charity drives. These 
are not the techniques of a democratic world, such as that 
for which our students are being prepared. What ‘is required 
is some form of cooperation between the college and the civic 
authorities, in which the sociology group at the college will 
be enabled to make its appropriate contribution, as an equal 
partner, with those responsible for the welfare of the town 
and district in which the students live. For there could be 
no worse preparation for activity on the international plane 
than for students to regard themselves as sequestered in a 
cloister or immured in an ivory tower remote from the 
concerns of a busy world. 

In this connection, a useful experiment is actually now 
being carried out by the staff and students of the Sociology 
Department of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. This city, owing to the seasonal character of its 
principal activity, is faced with somewhat special problems 
and it was recently decided to create a City Planning Board 
to investigate them. The Planning Board appealed for 
cooperation to the Professor of Sociology at Skidmore, al- 
ready known in the neighborhood for his interest in its 
practical problems. The resulting survey has been carried 
out by students working under his direction and in constant 
consultation with the Planning Board. A _ student who, 
after an academic training on how to conduct a social 
inquiry, has explained a comprehensive civic affairs ques- 
tionnaire to some scores of householders of many varied 
origins and outlooks, living both in poor and in wealthy 
homes, will certainly be better equipped for international 
contacts in later years. 

Now for the great books. Here I will content myself 
with a few indications, since I do not wish to divert too 
much attention from my main argument. But our students 
should certainly read the seminal books from which our 
modern thought is derived. Among the Greek books to be 
read in the first two years I would place the Repudlic, the 
Apology and the Gorgias of Plato, which are introductions 
equally to sociology, to philosophy and to thinking about 
the natural sciences, the first books of Aristotle’s Politics, 
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which is an alternative introduction to sociology and the 
fragments of the Greek scientists themselves from Thales 
down to Zeno, the fountain head of the Stoic philosophy 
and of the egocentric and ineffective cosmopolitanism to 
which it gave birth. 

Among the modern masters of the subjects that I have 
enumerated, | would mention Mackinder and Bowman as 
geographers, William James as a psychologist, Graham Wal- 
las as a political scientist, and Whitehead as both a philoso- 
pher and a natural scientist. 

For history I would provide no set book at present, since 
we are too close to the events which have plunged into a 
fresh historic epoch for the new viewpoint yet to have found 
expression in a classic form. Of the earlier writers the one 
who best stands the test of time is Acton, but his projected 
great book on Liberty was never written. Students should 
be encouraged to read his essays and letters. So, too, having 
become familiar with the ancient Stoics, they should read 
their modern counterpart, Justice Holmes. 

I have left myself little time in which to speak in any 
detail of the second part of the course—that covering the 
third and fourth years. During this period the central core 
would remain, interest being shifted from the sociological 
to the more strictly political approach. It is at this stage 
that students would be introduced at close quarters to the 
problems arising out of the interdependence of the twentieth 


century world and to the attempts to solve them politically 
through the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
But this study should be accompanied by a study of Federal- 
ism, as it has been worked out in this country and in 
Switzerland, and of the psychological and social conditions 
which have made these two experiments successful. in 2 realm 
where so many others have failed. Indeed we can already 
see that, in the new perspective which is being opened out 
to us in these postwar years the constitutional history of the 
United States and of Great Britain and the other British 
States will occupy a central place in historical study. For, 
as the suicidal competition for power between the States of 
Continental Europe passes into the background and the 
world settles down under the Rule of Law, with the United 
States as its principal upholder, men will look more and more 
to the deeper sources whence respect for law is derived. 

In this brief outline I have done little more than indicate 
a type of approach to the problem which we are met here 
to consider—international understanding and the American 
College. Let me conclude with an expression of good wishes 
to the American educators who are concerning themselves 
with this question and of congratulation to the younger gen- 
eration of Americans on having their lives before them at 
such a time when, however dark the immediate scene, the 
course of history is laying open to them such majestic and 
inspiring opportunities. 


Strategy for Peace 


IDEAS ARE INFINITELY MORE POWERFUL THAN ARMIES 
By JAMES H. CASE, Jr., President of Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Delivered to the students of Washington and Jefferson College on Army Day, April 6, 1948 


HERE are several reasons why I have felt impelled 

to speak today about war and peace, specifically about 

“Strategy for Peace.” One, of course, is the fact that 
it was not very much more than two years ago that many 
of us were putting off uniforms we hoped we might never 
have to wear again. The second is the talk, now so prevalent, 
about the possibility of another war. The third is the oc- 
casion which we have just been observing—Army Day—in 
commemoration of what the Army has meant to us in the 
past, and in evaluation of what it should mean to us in the 
future. 

These are the general considerations behind this speech. 
But there is a very particular reason why I am speaking. 
It is an event which took place nearly a month ago. On 
March 11, the people of this country picked up their news- 
papers and learned that Jan Masaryk had died a violent 
death. The official Russian announcement said that it was 
suicide. Many American commentators speculated on wether 
it had not been a political murder and the Czechoslovakian 
representative in this country said that he believed that that 
was the case. For once in my life, I am inclined to accept 
the Russian view, simply because Jan Masaryk alive was 
worth more to Russia than Jan Masaryk dead. There were 
many Americans, of whom I was one, who felt that so 
long as this man was Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia 
there was still some hope. It was hard to believe that the 
iron curtain had clanged down, shutting off Czechoslovakia 
from her western friends and neighbors. 

I believe, therefore, that this was no political murder, 
but instead a deliberate choice on Masaryk’s part to end 
his life in performing the function which Paul Revere per- 


formed in awakening a sleeping countryside to its danger. 
Certainly, the effect of Masaryk’s death was precisely that. 
We have awakened in alarm, and that alarm has led men 
to remind us that Masaryk’s death did not basically alter 
the situation and that there was no reason for becoming 
panicky simply because of that single event. 

I do not think we have become panicky, or that we are 
misled into thinking that Masaryk’s death in itself consti- 
tuted a new crisis. Rather we have experienced a growing 
recognition that Masaryk’s death disclosed how perilous 
our situation really is. It is notable that the death of one 
man was able to rouse the western world as a series of 
chaotic and tragic events on a far larger but less personal 
scale had been unable to rouse them. 

And so I have felt impelled to speak out on America’s 
unpreparedness. My emphasis is not so much our unpre- 
paredness for war—a deficiency so obvious that it must 
attain general recognition—it is rather that America is 
and has been, equally unprepared for peace. 

I should like to begin with what I believe is rather a 
commonly held fallacy. That fallacy is the belief that the 
way to achieve peace is to eliminate the cause of war. There 
is, I believe, a Society for the Elimination of the Causes of 
War. I believe that that society is unrealistic and futile. 
Suppose that you try to list the various causes of the various 
wars in history. Men have fought for aggression and for 
defense. They have fought in revolt from oppression, but 
far more often they have fought to extend a growing and 
arrogant power. They have fought over religious differ- 
ences; they have fought over ideological differences. They 
have fought from motives compounded of pride and honor; 
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they have fought out of tear. They have fought to gain 
wealth; they have been drawn into war through friendly 
alliances. A prolific cause of war is war itself. Make your 
own list. You will find causes significant and insignificant. 

1 believe that it is impossible to organize society in any 
form whatever which preserves the essential life of society— 
which is growth—and eliminate the causes of war. Some of 
those causes lie too deep-rooted in human nature, and I do 
not mean only the evil and destructive aspects of human 
nature. Ambition, conviction, honor and loyalty are in- 
volved, as well as greed and cruelty and lust. 

Does that mean that one must embrace the opposite con- 
clusion—the conclusion that war is inevitable—that you 
cannot change human nature and that consequently there 
will always be wars and rumors of wars? I think not, but 
before answering this question with any attempt at finality, 
we must turn to a brief analysis of the nature of war and 
peace. Almost at once a second fallacy in our conception of 
war and peace emerges—a fallacy perhaps even more wide- 
spread. It consists in the belief that war and peace are 
complete opposites; that there is no continuity or connection 
between them; that peace is something which is unbroken 
until a formal declaration of war and that thereafter a 
completely different state ensues until the formal act of 
surrender or armistice. 

Suppose that you applied the methods of qualitative anal- 
ysis to war and peace and tried to find the components of 
each. 1 believe that you would find, in the case of war, these 
elements: military force, economic rewards and punishments, 
political activity, and rational and moral suasion. 

And then, if you apply the same method of analysis to 
peace, it is my belief that you will find identically the same 
elements, but in reverse order. You will find, first, reliance 
upon reasonableness and morality; second, political activity ; 
third, economic activity; and fourth—in a state of suspen- 
sion, in a staie of being rather than a state of action— 
military force. Furthermore, you will find that strategy 
and tactics are just as essential to peace as they are to war. 

Does that mean that war and peace are the same? By no 
means. We are perfectly familiar with the fact that in 
chemistry quite different objects may be composed of the 
sume elements in different combinations or in different pro- 
portions, and | believe that the same thing is true of war 
and peace. if you want to find the sharpest difference be- 
tween war and peace, look at their objectives. What is the 
object of war? Now you may say that this cannot be 
answered without reference to the cause of a particular 
war. If, for example the war were being fought over oil 
fields, the capture of the oil fields might be deemed to con- 
stitute its objective. Yet that answer is inadequate and on 
tlie whole incorrect. We pursue such aims normally by 
peaceful methods. ‘The fact that we may be driven into 
war to attain that sort of limited objective does not mean 
that it is the over-all object of war. 1 suggest to you that 
war has only one object—and that is peace. Certainly no 
nation, however warlike, wants to fight one minute longer 
than is necessary to gain peace. : 

What is the object of peace? Quite different—the object 
ot peace is the organization of society for constructive in- 
stead of destructive ends. Peace is the economical way of 
pursuing aims and war is the prodigal and profligate and 
uneconomical way of pursuing aims. War does not in itself 
achieve anything except—and this is an important exception 
-——the opportunity for the moment for the victor to set up an 
organization of society in which there may be opportunity 
to pursue constructive aims in an economic and moral 
fashion. 


I said a moment ago that | believed that it was impossible 
to eliminate the causes of war. Let me amplify this state- 
ment. We are entering into an election year. Candidates 
are tuning up. Drums are beginning to roll. Invectives are 
beginning to fly. Yet in November of 1948 when the Amer- 
ican people elect either the Republican or the Democratic 
candidate, the loser will send a very courteous telegram to 
the victor. The victor will return the courtesy, and the two 
men may resume remarkably cordial relations with each 
other, sinking their individual differences in their common 
interest—the welfare of this country. 


Would it be possible to find a platform today on which 
the Republican candidate, the Democratic candidate, and 
the Third Party candidate could agree? Would that be any 
kind of platform at all? Would it evoke enthusiasm from 
any one? The differences between these groups are far too 
important. But what is even more important is that in this 
country we have organized society in a manner in which we 
do not resort to force to settle our internal differences. We 
have done so only once in the history of the nation, and it is 
now incredible that we should ever repeat that tragedy. 


The differences which exist in this country exist, of course, 
on an even larger scale in the world, among peoples of differ- 
ent continents, different tongues, different colors, different 
religions, different ideologies. To eliminate those differ- 
ences would be to produce a society completely rigid, static 
and dead. It isn’t even worth thinking about. Our problem 
instead is to create an environment in which those differ- 
ences can be resolved peaceably, without resort to arms. It 
seems to me that it is precisely at this point that America 


has failed. 


What is the essence of our present objective, our present 
strategy of peace? The Marshall plan, conceived as a 
political and economic device for achieving a moral and 
rational purpose—the purpose of helping Europe help itself 
—is in danger of becoming sterile and negative. Our real 
objective today seems only to thwart Russia. It would be 
tragic, indeed, if a generous policy of reconstruction were 
to be perverted to a cynical hiring of foreign military aid. 
Yet the House of Representatives voted to include Spain in 
the benefits of ERP. Reliable reports indicate that this action 
immeasurably lowered our prestige abroad. Fortunately, 
the Senate discerned the necessity for reasserting the moral 
basis which had inspired ERP. It decisively rejected Spain 
as a participant and thereby saved us from destroying utterly 
the morality of our position. 


We must have a more positive and constructive objective ° 
than merely that of thwarting Russia. Such an objective is 
futile. It can never evoke the maximum support at home, 
and it is certain to weaken us abroad. Our job is not to 
thwart any nation. Equally, we must not allow any other 
nation to thwart us. Our job, instead, is to conceive and 
maintain with resolution an objective so bold, adventurous 
and dynamic that it wins full support not only at home, but 
from the friends whom we desperately need in Europe and 
throughout the world. If we emphasize the negative objec- 
tive and allow it to obscure or overwhelm the positive objec- 
tives we shall have failed tragically in our responsibility and 
our opportunity., 

It is not too late. Those genuine objectives of ERP have 
not been wholly lost. Some of you may have been in cor- 
respondence with people abroad. Some of you may have 
talked to men or women who have returned recently from 
Europe. You will find, I believe, that the people of Europe 
look to us as their sole and final hope. What is that hope? 
Is it reliance upon our military force? No—that hope is 
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never expressed in those terms. The world looks to this 
country as the final hope for freedom, and in spite of the 
title of a new book, Freedom is more than “a nice word.” 
It means something real and precious to people who have 
lost it or are in danger of losing it. Only when we shall 
dare to emphasize our positive objectives of freedom, decency 
and opportunity shall we find the people of the world flock- 
ing to our standards. I do not believe that the iron curtain 
itself can contain the overwhelming human desire for such 
objectives. 

Peace, then, is not the elimination of the causes of war. 
Rather it is a mastery of great human forces and the creation 
of an environment in which human aims may be pursued 
constructively. If you were mathematically inclined, you 
might construct a calculus of peace running from zero to 
infinity. It would be well to remember that both zero and 
infinity are abstractions—inventions rather than realities. 
The “zero” of peace would be an extreme at which there is 
sole reliance on military force. The “infinity” of peace would 
be that happy extreme at which there is sole reliance upon 
reasonableness and morality. I admit that an infinity of 
peace is an abstraction which will never be reached. But I 
also assert that the zero of peace is equally an abstraction. 
If you take any given moment in history, you will find that 
it is represented by a point somewhere between those two 
extremes, a point at which reasonableness and morality, 
political force, economic activity, and military power, at 
least potentially, are all represented. 

At what point on the scale do we stand today? It is by no 
means easy to plot our position, when a negative objective 
threatens to obliterate our positive objective. As we attempt 
to locate our present position a second failure in America’s 
strategy of peace becomes visible. We appear to be rapidly re- 
versing the order of the elements of peace. Rational and 
moral issues and legitimate political activities are more and 
more subordinated to reliance upon economic pressure and 
military force. A grave danger in this reliance lies in the fact 
that we are neither ready, willing nor able to employ such 
force. 

There are two things we must do to correct this error. 
First, we must strengthen our military forces—and I say 
this in spite of the injury which colleges will suffer from any 
increase in the military establishment. But there is a pro- 
found anomaly about the preservation of peace—an anomaly 
which can be understood only by those who can understand 


the hard saying of Christ, that he who would save his life 
must lose it. It is futile and highly dangerous to threaten 
military action unless adequate military force exists and un- 
less we are quietly but resolutely prepared to employ it in 
case of necessity. 

Do not misunderstand me. Certainly I do not advocate 
a preventive war, as ex-Governor Earle has done. If we 
were to fight Russia and were to defeat her utterly, neither | 
nor anyone else, so far as 1 can see, would have any more 
idea of what to do with a conquered Russia than we have 
today with a threatening Russia. A preventive war has no 
constructive objective. It is an admission that we have no 
concept of the real nature of peace as a serious attempt to 
organize society for constructive ends, no national objective 
except that of thwarting a neighboring nation, no faith in 
the reasonableness and morality of our own position. 

What I do advocate is that we not only build up our mili- 
tary strength to a level commensurate with our respomsi- 
bility, but that we rigorously subordinate our military forces 
to a constructive and comprehensive strategy of peace. 

Above all, I am advocating realism in our foreign policy. 
Today that word “realism” has been debased. In our own 
cynicism and lack of faith, we credit the cynic with being 
the true realist. We say that the realistic view holds that 
naked force is the only final determinant. To me this use 
of the word is a perversion and the position it describes is 
of all positions the most unrealistic. Ideas are infinitely more 
powerful than the mightiest army. ‘Tyrants and dictators 
have tried again and again to stamp out ideas and convic- 
tions, and again and again those ideas and convictions have 
risen up to overpower those who put their trust in force. No, 
the realistic view demands a recognition that reason and 
morality are the ultimate determinants in mastering the con- 
flicting forces abroad in the world today. Realism means 
having an idea, an objective, a genuine strategy of peace. | 
cite again to you the example of Jan Masaryk. Because he 
had an inner conviction of the power of morality and a readi- 
ness to sacrifice himself to uphold that morality, his act of 
sacrifice has had an electrifying effect throughout the world. 

The people of the world can organize a society in which 
differences can be peacfully resolved. We can escape the 
destructive spiral of war, armed and uneasy truce, stealthy 
aggression, panic, and war again. It has been done by the 
people of this country; it has been done because of an idea. 
It can and must be done in the world. 


Economics Versus Politics 


THE COMING CRUCIAL PHASE OF E.R.P. 
By FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, Associate Professor of Economics, Fordham University 


Delivered at the second symposium of the International Club of Fordham University on “Humanity at the Crossroads,” 
and broadcast by the Fordham University Radio Station, (FM), WFUYV, April 9, 1948 


INCE no forum or conference dealing with interna- 
tional problems seems to be complete nowadays with- 
out a discussion of economic issues, | was not surprised 

to receive your invitation to address your group this even- 
ing. I have responded to this call gladly, although I am 
only too keenly aware of the fact that while economists are 
always receiving a hearing on international affairs, they are 
never listened to. This is not an altogether novel situation. In 
our contemporary world, it goes back at least to the Versailles 
Conference of 1919, from which the late Lord Maynard 
Keynes walked out when he realized the futility of attempt- 


ing to convince politicians of the impractical and self-defeat- 
ing character of the reparations schemes adopted at that 
Conference. His advice, shortly to be embodied in his mem- 
orable “Economic Consequences of the Peace,” was disre- 
garded and economic recovery after the first World War 
started on the wrong track, which led to ten years of depres- 
sion prior to the second World War. ‘The proposals of 
professional economists were also disregarded when it came 
to the short-lived revival of the gold standard after World 
War I. As the late economist Gustave Cassel, of Sweden, 


tells us in his “Downfall of the Gold Standard,”’ economic 
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experts were not opposed to going back on a gold basis. How- 
ever, they warned politicians not to attempt to return to the 
vold standard as it had existed in 1914, because the price 
level had risen so high above that pre-war period that to go 
back to 1914 gold contents of the British, German and other 
currencies would create an unwarranted gold shortage and 
would exercise dangerous deflationary pressures. One of the 
consequences of the disregard for this technical advice was 
the frantic concern of governments, foremost among them 
the Gserman governments immediately preceding Hitler, to 
maintain at all costs the “soundness” of the currency in the 
tace of dwindling gold supplies. Among these costs were 
excessive unemployment, the collapse of purchasing power of 
the farmers and of wage and salary earners, rising taxa- 
tion and general economic stagnation. In short, as far as 
(Germany was concerned, the wrong way in which currency 
stabilization was achieved, against the advice of economists, 
created the perfect setting for the rise of Hitlerism. 

This disregarding of the advice of economic experts is 
among the more puzzling inconsistencies of our age. Every- 
hody is convinced that a satisfactory settlement of economic 
issues would help, very much to relieve political tension and 
to lay the foundation for a long era of real peace. At no 
time have more students studied economics than at present. 
Sut at no time has less attention been paid to the findings of 
economic research. This is at great variance with social 
attitudes towards other fields of scientific inquiry. No polli- 
tician would take it upon himself to defy the findings of a 
nuclear physicist and develop a political physics of his own. 
But one of the basic troubles of our world today is that 
everywhere politics is permitted to over-rule the principles, 
facts and figures, of economics. The political solution sug- 
gested have, for the greater part, no bearing whatsoever on 
the economic facts of the situation. 

This places the economist in an odd position. As a loyal 
citizen of his country he will support a foreign policy design- 
ed to preserve the best interests of his nation. But on the 
other hand, he is fully aware of the fact that the world 
political setting, as it is—not as it ought to be—is of a 
nature either to nullify the objectives of economic policies 
or to force them into channels and techniques where eco- 
nomic considerations of cost and efficiency are relegated to 
a place of secondary importance. 

I would be less than frank with you if I would try to pretend 
that the European Recovery Plan, which has passed all Con- 
vressional hurdles, can now proceed smoothly in an atmos- 
phere otf business-like matter-of-factness. Today, more 
than ever before, the economic expert has to be a political 
economist. ‘That is to say, while his modest social role does 
not enable the economist to participate in the setting of 
the political conditions under which economic policies can 
be carried out, he can at least outline what the impact of 
these conditions is in terms of the possible success of current 
economic policies. It is, therefore, necessary that I give you 
my own interpretation, for whatever it may be worth, of 
the political situation which forms the framework of the 
Kuropean Recovery Plan. Only then will we be in a posi- 
tion to tormulate the conditions under which it can be suc- 
cesstul, and to circumscribe the. pitfalls inherent in the 
over-all picture. 

We have to recognize the hard fact that total war has 
been followed by a period of total insecurity. The “state of 
contidence,”” which is considered such an important element 
in the analysis of economic situations, is at a low ebb. While 
we are enjoying conditions of full employment and high 
corporate earnings in the United States, we cannot overlook 
the simultaneous existence of a deep-rooted feeling of inse- 
curity. It is based on the more or less conscious realization 


of the fact that our current boom is bolstered by the high 
rate of spending for the E.R.P. and for national defense. In 
view of all the inflationary elements in our economy, this 
prosperity would come to an immediate end if these causes 
for spending were removed, and we would have to rely only 
on the purchasing power of the American consumer. But 
even more, this insecurity is based on the inability of the 
major co-belligerents of the recent war to come to any type 
of settlement. In fact, the peace was lost before the war was 
won. While there is little consolation to be gained from 
retrospective criticism, a brief analysis of the failure to make 
peace is required in order to point the way to a real settle- 
ment and to appraise the significance of the Marshall Plan 
in this endeavor. 

The peace was lost in the conferences at Casablanca, 
Teheran, Quebec and Yalta. The Potsdam Conference 
achieved only one thing: to lay the foundation for a third 
World War. It can be avoided only if almost everything 
that was decided upon there is undone and replaced by a con- 
structive solution of the German problem. When I say 
this I do not mean to imply that this third world war is 
inevitable. I do not think in terms of “‘historical materialism,” 
in the light of which there “must”’ be a final showdown be- 
tween capitalism and communism. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the surest way to destroy, even in this country, 
whatever is left of the capitalistic system is a new world 
conflagration. Because I consider determinism a false doc- 
trine, | think that no war is inevitable until it has started. 

But, for the purpose of my evaluation of the current phase 
of the E.R.P., I must assume a long period of political un- 
settlement maintained in a state of precarious equilibrium 
by an armed truce among the major protagonists on the con- 
temporary world scene. One of the most dangerous aspects 
of the situation from an economic viewpoint, as well as on 
general grounds, is the element of irrationalism which has 
been permitted to invade international relations, thereby 
creating a sharp and unfavorable contrast to the much ma- 
ligned era of secret diplomacy. The communists are obsessed 
by their false doctrine of the impending imperialist war and 
they are responding to it by overprotective acts of expansion 
and infiltration. Distrust of everybody and everything is the 
key to their war and post-war policies. This, in itself, is a 
grave element of international instability. It would be fine 
if we were in a position to compare this Marxist hysteria of 
historical dialectics with the prevalence, here and elsewhere, 
of a state of calm confidence and firm belief in more than 
physical strength. However, there is a dangerously high 
degree of emotionalism and confusion prevalent in certain 
circles in this country. If these attitudes were permitted to 
influence the administration and operation of the E.R.P., 
this plan could be defeated right here in the United States. 
The consequences of such a development would be disastrous 
and world-wide. 

Let us, therefore, stress a simple fact which has been lost 
sight of in the recent months, not so much on the top level 
of that conglomerate that shades our foreign policy, but, just 
below that level, in many public utterances and discussions. 
This simple truth is that the Marshall Plan is a plan for 
peace, not for war, and that it can succeed only if we handle 
it on that premise. In fact,-it was conceived in the early 
days of 1947, when economic deterioration in Western 
Europe had reached such a high degree that this downward 
trend had to be stopped and reversed before there could be 
any lasting settlement with the Soviet Union, on any terms 
than the abject appeasement proposed by the adherents of 
Mr. Henry Wallace. 

One of the more obvious reasons for the inauguration of 


E.R.P. was the fact that, in 1947, Italy had a monthly dollar 
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deficit of imports over exports of about 80 millions, whereas 
France's deficiency was approximately 100 million dollars a 
month. In addition to that, the loan granted by this country 
to Great Britain was rapidly being used up, and that part 
of Germany under occupation by the Western powers was 
utterly incapable of supplying even substandard amounts of 
food or industrial raw materials necessary to resume pro- 
duction. The immediate purpose of the Marshall Plan was, 
therefore, to make up these deficits. If it had not been en- 
acted, Western Europe would now be faced with the specter 
of actual starvation because its reserves of dollar assets and 
foreign investments have been used up. Without the E.R.P., 
these countries would not be able to maintain even their 
present low standards of living, and it is hard to see how 
they could resist the advance of communism. But the 
Marshall Plan is far more than an emergency relief measure. 
It is, in fact, a long range project. Now that we are in 
the initial stage of its operation, it is necessary to shift our 
attention to the long-run perspective. 

In this connection, we must realize that all the truly 
democratic forces in Western Europe have staked their 
political existence, first, on the enactment and, now, on the 
success of the Marshall Plan in this longer period. In a 
way, they are “gambling” on it. Should we fail to follow 
through now and thus endanger the conditions for genuine 
economic recovery in Western Europe, we would have spent 
billions of dollars only to see these democracies defeated. 
Now the difficulty in the long-run aspect of the Marshall 
Plan emerges clearly once we realize the scope of the clash 
between the economics and the politics of the present two- 
world conflict. 


On purely economic grounds, the success of the Marshall 
Plan is predicated on the assumption that after about four 
years the dollar deficit of Western Europe will have been 
reduced so substantially as to make all participating countries 
virtually self-supporting through the revival of their indus- 
tries and their foreign trade. Now, in order to achieve this 
goal, and to relieve the American taxpayer from further 
burdens, two conditions must be realized by the Western 
European nations. First, they must increase their exports 
to non-European countries, especially “dollar countries,” 
way above their pre-war levels. Secondly, these Western 
European countries must resume and increase their trade 
relations with the area behind the “Iron Curtain.” 


There are only two ways for the countries participating 
in the Marshall Plan to reduce their current dollar deficit 
with the United States and other dollar areas. They must 
increase their exports to these markets while, at the same 
time, reducing their imports of those raw materials and 
finished products which they can either produce with their 
rehabilitated resources or obtain from non-dollar markets. 
In order to achieve this objective, the volume and value of 
exports of goods from the Western Union countries must 
exceed, as we have already stressed, the pre-war levels sub- 
stantially. The rate of increase varies from country to 
country. It will have to be far greater in Great Britain and 
in Western Germany than in France and the Low Countries. 
However, this raises immediately a question which so far 
has not been faced squarely. Where are these increased ex- 
ports expected to go? What countries in the Western hem- 
isphere will be willing and able to absorb this increased 
flow of commodities from Western Europe? I am confident 
that this country will not repeat the mistake of the 1920's 
and raise import duties, thereby curtailing the flow of goods 
from Western Europe to this country. But on the other 
side, we must realize that the problem transcends tariff 
policies and the creation of etchnically favorable conditions 
for international trade. Fundamentally, this is a question 


of an expansion of purchasing power on the world market, 
especially in the Western hemisphere, including the United 
States. If inflation is allowed to take its course in this 
country, through Congressional inaction and the exercise of 
pressure by interest groups who mistakenly believe that they 
have nothing to lose should inflation become more serious, 
we would, thereby, void one of the main conditions which 
must be achieved if the Marshall Pian is to succeed. That 
is the reason why I said a few minutes ago that the E.R.P. 
can be defeated right here in this country. 


But even under the most favorable conditions, this country 
will never be able to absorb all the increase in exports which 
is necessary in order to reduce the dollar deficit of Western 
Europe. For this reason, we must consider what we can do 
to build up the purchasing power of other countries in this 
hemisphere and elsewhere, so that they can step-up their 
purchases of European goods. Here, questions of monetary 
stabilization and of private capital investments for the 
building up of native resources, industries and incomes, will 
play a vital part. Much has been done in this respect already, 
especialy in Venezuela and Brazil. But so far these activities 
have not tended to increase the buying power of the low 
income groups and to raise their level of living to the point 
where a mass demand for European goods would become 
effective. If we do not want the E.R.P. to continue indefi- 
nitely, we must actively sponsor this uplifting of undeveloped 
economies and low income groups in this hemisphere. At 
the same time, we must understand that, although we may 
create some additional markets for American products, es- 
pecially in the field of heavy capital equipment, fundamen- 
tally this increase in national income must be fitted into a 
world-wide pattern of economic policies in which one of the 
objectives is the replacement of the Marshall Plan by a 
volume of international trade large enough to take care of 
the perennial import requirements of Western Europe. 


We have already indicated that the dollar deficit, which 
is now taken care of ky the E.R.P., must also be reduced 
by a revival of trade between Western and Eastern Europe. 
It should be understood in this country that, to a large 
extent, and for reasons of history and geography, the econo- 
mies of Western and Eastern Europe, now divided by the 
“Tron Curtain,’ are complementary. The degree of in- 
dustrialization and population density is much higher in the 
West than in the East. Traditionally, Western Europe has 
made up most of its deficit in grains through shipments from 
Roumania and Hungary; Poland used to ship coal to Sweden 
and Italy, and fats and other agricultural products to 
Germany. These are merely examples of the intensity of the 
trade between the West and the East. In 1938, 10% of 
the imports of Western European countries came from be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain,” and 10% of their exports went 
there. In 1947, not even 50% of this pre-war volume was 
achieved, thereby increasing by this exact amount the need 
of Western Europe to rely on dollars to cover the import 
deficiencies. Now, if for political reasons, which we do not 
have to discuss here in detail, it should prove impossible to 
return at least to the pre-war pattern of intra-European 
trade between the West and the East, the inevitable result 
will be the continuation of the Western deficit with dollar 
areas and the resulting need to continue the E.R.P. for the 
duration of this political deadlock. It is not within my 
province tonight to discuss the question whether the over- 
all political situation would make such a permanent subsidy 
of the European economies mandatory. If it does, it is just 
as well that we might acknowledge, here and now, the 
economic costs of this cold-war. Unpleasant as they might 
be, they still would require less in a twelve months’ period 
than the recent shooting war cost in a month. 
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However, one additional point must be stressed in order 
to prevent later disappointment. As far as Western Germany 
is concerned, be it the present Bizonia or a future Trizonia, 
there is no conceivable set of circumstances which would 
enable that part of Germany ever to become “‘self-support- 
ing.” The reasons are simple. The Germany of 1938 had 
hasic deficiencies in food and in such industrial raw materi- 
als as high grade iron ore, cotton, wool, oil, rubber, and a 
large catalogue of other items. With regard to food, Ger- 
many was never in a position to produce enough grain, and, 
at the same time, enough fats. A choice always had to be 
made between the two. Even then, there was never any 
self-sufficiency either in grains or in fats. This applied to 
the German territory as it existed before the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements divided the country into two more or 
less hermetically separated sections. Now, if Germany as a 
whole was not self-sufficient in 1938, the degree of in- 
sufficiency of Western Germany today has become so enor- 
mous that even the most favorable turn of events could not 
overcome it. Western Germany has been relying on Eastern 
Germany for much of its demand for potatoes, grains and 
sugar-beet, to mention only these essentials. But into this 
highly industrialized area have been crowded about 12 mil- 
lion additional people, the so-called expellees, who were 
forced from their ancestral homes in Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Roumania by practices and procedures 
which unfortunately were sanctioned at the Potsdam Con- 
ference. It is very well to say now, as former Secretary of 
State Byrnes did recently, that all this has been a terrible 
mistake, and that there is nothing definite about the Eastern 
borders of Germany. Hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight, but it is foresight, not hindsight, that we expect of 
people charged with conducting the foreign policy of the 
United States. Furthermore, speeches delivered in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, do not transfer uprooted East Prussian 
peasants from Westphalia, where they are surplus, back to 
the vicinity of a city now called “Kaliningrad,” but formerly 
named Koenigsberg. 

In view of these conditions, the output of export goods of 
industry in Western Germany would have to increase to 
unprecedented levels in order to enable that part of Ger- 
many to buy from abroad that amount of goods which is 
necessary to maintain industrial production at this very high 
rate. The labor force would have to be enabled to increase 
its efficiency through adequate nutrition. Industry would 
have to have a large export surplus in order to purchase all 
the raw materials required to make this industrial output 
possible. But a vicious circle has been created in the dis- 
astrous war conferences, in which the present state of affairs 
in Germany was decided upon. Through our participation 
in these schemes and through our adoption, at least for some 
time, of the sinister Morgenthau Plan, we stand committed 
to face the economic consequences. I would be less than 
honest if | would offer you any hope or solution of this 
German dilemma other than an indefinite period of match- 
ing German deficits with American dollars. 

I concede that these are sobering thoughts. They must 
come as a disappointment to those who believed that, with 
the enactment of E.R.P., the major problem of economic 
reconstruction of a democratic world had been settled and 
solved. But it is time that we understand here in the United 
States that in war-ravaged Europe policies are judged not 
on the basis of their intention and underlying idealism, but 
rather in terms of their concrete application and operation. 
And it is only now that we are entering this crucial opera- 
tional stage of this gigantic undertaking. Delays in delivery, 
bottlenecks in distribution, and inadequate schemes of allo- 


cation may nullify much of the good intentions which are 
embodied in this generous plan which, in this form, is un- 
precedented in history. 


Many of the difficulties ahead are of a political rather 
than of an economic nature. We must not overlook the fact 
that, on purely technical grounds, the ability to build has 
increased enormously in recent decades. In fact, the degree 
of physical rehabilitation of industrial facilities has been 
faster after the recent war than 30 years ago. While the 
ability to destroy is out-running, in our modern world, the 
ability to build, it is, nevertheless, true that, if we were allowed 
to apply rational principles of economics and technology, it 
would be possible not only to repair the damages of World 
War II in a comparatively short time, but to create a level 
of productivity and material culture substantially above that 
of the pre-war level. 


But it is precisely at this point that the economist is 
stopped. We are manifestly not living in a kind of world 
in which we are permitted to apply our knowledge of tech- 
niques and economic principles without the intervention of 
politics, national and international. A purely factual eco- 
nomic approach to the world situation, as it is, would, 
therefore, be almost Utopian. Thus, in our irrational and 
tense world society we face the fact, possibly bewildering 
to the legendary visitor from Mars, that those who speak 
of facts, as they are, and of solutions, as they suggest them- 
selves by unbiased analysis, will be called “dreamers,”’ where- 
as the ideologist and politician, proceeding on arbitrary 
assumptions, claim to be the “realists” of the era. Their 
realism has destroyed Europe as it used to be, and more of 
the same realism can lead to only more destruction. 


May I, therefore, conclude these remarks by asking, as 
it were, an Utopian question: Where has there been, up to 
this moment, an effort to make peace and to establish a 
rational setting for economic reconstruction and progress? 
Oswald Spengler would probably classify me as belonging to 
the “world of newspaper readers,” which he did not like. 
But as a newspaper reader, I have so far not been aware of 
any attempt to reach real settlements. All the conferences 
held during the war were, of course, war, not peace confer- 
ences. Potsdam was a war conference not only because it 
created a new danger of war by the division of Germany, 
and thereby, of Europe, but also because it was concerned 
only with immediate problems of economic and military 
administration of a country without a government, abitrarily 
divided into four parts by military occupation. Hence, all 
subsequent conferences trying to complement the Potsdam 
agreements—something which is intrinsically impossible— 
may be called by whatever name you please, with the excep- 
tion of one: A peace Conference. That would be a misnomer 
and a dangerous self-deception. But as long as the German 
problem remains unsolved, this very fact, more than any 
other conflict area which commands more newspaper space, 
is a potential cause for a new war. We must not forget that, 
while we must make all efforts to build up Western Ger- 
many, the Russians in their very different, but perhaps not 
inefficient, way will build up Eastern Germany. A student 
of the political history of the last 300 years, and I mean 
precisely the 300 years which separate us from the Treaty 
of Westphalia, can draw his own conclusions from this 
statement. Let me, therefore, end this talk and this con- 
cluding Utopian approach by suggesting that now that we 
have stopped the advance of communism through the 
Marshall Plan, at least for the time being, we should shift 
again from the economic to the political aspect of peace- 
making. Should we fail in this, we would at least have the 
comfort of a good conscience. 
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“Socialization by Taxation” 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING INFLATIONARY 
By LANE D. WEBBER, Vice-President, Southern California Edison Company 
Delivered before the California Taxpayers’ Association, Los Angeles, California, February 24, 1948 


AXATION has become so bad, so involved, so in- 

timate and so general as seemingly to defy correction 

or serious attempts thereat. An oppressed and tor- 
mented people stagger under an unbearable burden of taxa- 
tion, whose intricacies and complications not only balloon 
the burden and its impact but so bewilder the taxpayers as 
to render them almost helpless in understanding and action. 
They accept an intolerable situation—growing constantly 
worse—with a hopelessness that smacks of frustration. Must 
it get worse yet before it can get better—before the people 
demand corrective action—and how much worse can it get 
before becoming so chronic and destructive as to discourage 
if not deny timely and reasonable remedy? 

Maybe only by incessantly dinning the enormity and in- 
fluences and implications of wasteful government spending 
and taxation can the people be aroused to action. 

How bad is taxation, and how does it affect our lives, our 
economy, our country, ourselves and the world? Its filching 
fingers reach out at the unborn baby, grabbing at the food, 
medical care and hospitalization of its mother and the layette 
prepared for its arrival. Those grasping, itching fingers will 
follow and clutch at the child throughout its life and, like 
ghouls, desecrate its final resting place. Its every need, 
comfort and luxury will be less plentiful and more costly— 
at school, play, home, work, business and retirement—all 
because of taxes. No thing it will ever own or use can 
escape many of the myriad forms of taxation—ad valorem, 
income, sales, gift, excise, and inheritance—and the pyr- 
amided consequences of their application to the goods and 
services of others who produce, process, transport and dis- 
tribute the commodities and services necessary to living— 
and to death. 

The “‘cross of taxation’ —prenatal and post mortem—must 
be borne by all, in every “walk” of life. Shall it be to the 
crucifixion of individual liberty? 

Even worse yet is the effect upon that baby’s maturing 
and ultimate philosophy of government, of society, of hu- 
manity, and of freedom. If there shall be confused accept- 
ance of the growing encroachment of government upon the 
rights and lives of the people, the exaction of much of their 
income, the continued pursuit of those paternalistic nostrums, 
such as: that government should support the people—not 
they it; that private enterprise or capitalism or industrial- 
ism has failed or is wrong; that the people are incapable of 
self-government and only some form of “benevolent patern- 
alism” can correct fancied ills and produce that Shangri-La 
of Socialist millennium; then individual self-reliance will 
disappear and with it individual liberty. 

How bad is taxation? Its direct impact as approximating 
one-third of the national income is bad enough, but that is 
not all. As goods move through the modern system of pro- 
duction—from development as raw material, through proc- 
essing, manufacture, transportation, distribution and final 
sale—all these various taxes, on persons and things, 
“barnacle” onto the commodity and are paid by the ultimate 
purchaser or consumer. His money is the only source for 
the payment of these taxes which form a part—a large part— 
of the price. So, in addition to their own taxes, consumers 


pay all the taxes encountered by the finished article on its 
way to market. Then taxation increases the cost of goods 
and services—the cost of living. This encourages demands 
for wage increases, which can be met only by raising the 
price of goods produced—immediately reflected in the higher 
cost of living. This suggests the need for another wage 
increase—completing one cycle in the spiral of inflation. 
Surely no one will deny that taxation increases the cost of 
living. 

All admit government spending is inflationary but some 
there are who contend taxation is deflationary, because it 
takes money (purchasing power) away from the people. 
Do you believe that? I do not. What uses does government 
make of its revenues? The very great part is paid directly 
to individuals, as wages, salaries, pensions, grants, aids, un- 
employment insurance, etc., and much more finds its way to 
individuals through public works and payments for goods 
and services furnished government under contract or other- 
wise. This increases the money in hand (purchasing power) 
of these people and adds to the flood of that purchasing 
power resulting from the waste of war spending. Hence, 
taxation, by increasing operating costs and prices and wages, 
retards production, while government spending adds to the 
excessive purchasing power that bids recklessly for goods in 
short supply and runs prices still higher. Wherefore, in 
such times and circumstances, taxation is inflationary. Re- 
member, too, government spending and taxation are insepar- 
able—irrevocably. It scarcely need be added that govern- 
ment spends “our” money less carefully and more wastefully 
than we would—but not for production and not for the 
reproduction of production. ; 

How bad is taxation? Few of you loyal members and 
interested guests of this Association need be told but might 
be reminded. Examine the budgets and tax records of the 
City of Los Angeles (or your own home city), of the County 
of Los Angeles, or of the School District of Los Angeles, 
or of the State of California, for ten year periods from 1900 
to date. Consult your Tax Digest, or the Association staff 
for these figures, and be prepared for a real shock. It would 
be tortuous to inflict all these statistics upon you today, but 
let’s look quickly at the state and briefly at the federal 
government. 

California’s budget for the current SINGLE fiscal year— 
1947-48—including capital outlay but excluding unemploy- 
ment insurance, is more than the budget for the fiscal bien- 
nium (two years) immediately preceding. It is more than 
70 times total state expenditures of 40 years ago—in 1908. 
It is some three times state expenditures of five years ago. 

State Controller Kuchel, in his recent annual report, said 
the cost of California state government for fiscal 1946-47 
increased 35% over the preceding year—or $118.5 million 
to a total of $455.7 million. 

True, in later decades, the state has taken on and in- 
creased subventions to local governments, but their taxes 
have increased also. Taxation is taxation—no matter how 
“thick” you slice it. 

The state’s budget for 1947-48 (the current fiscal year) 
totals $771 million—against $11 million forty years ago. The 
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budget for next year—1948-49—now taking form to be sub- 
mitted to the budget session of the Legislature (next week), 
is officially said to be mounting toward a total of $1 billion 

“roughly.” The word “roughly” is used advisedly—in all 
of its implications. 

Having mentioned the federal government, let’s turn the 
“tax-escope”’ that way. During the war years, including 
1941 and 1946 as such, the federal government collected in 
taxes $169.3 billion and spent some $383.5 billion. For the 
eight preceding years taxes were $34.5 billion, expenditures 
$58.6 billion. Accumulating these items for the fifteen fiscal 
years—1933 through 1947—produces the tidy totals: taxes 
collected $248.5 billion, expenditures $485 billion. 

The fiscal year 1945 was the straw that humped the 
camel’s back with a total tax take of $47 billion and ex- 
penditures of more than $100 billion. Yes, in that one year 
this nation spent more than it had spent from the inaugura- 
tion of President Washington to the administration of Presi- 
dent Hoover—140 years and including World War I. 

By 1947-48, and Herculean efforts, the federal budget 
had been forced down to a mere $37.5 billion (still at least 
$5 or $6 billion too high), notwithstanding the fanatical 
resistance of masquerading liberals and radicals who sought 
to continue vast wartime spending. Now even that pseudo 
saving is threatened, as the President’s budget for 1948-49 
calls for $39.7 billion—without final determination as to 
the demands of the so-called Marshall Plan and other foreign 
commitments. 

Do you realize that the cost of operating the federal 
government, at the level recommended by the President’s 
$40 billion budget, exceeds the costs of all our state govern- 
ments by about SEVEN times? That is, for every dollar 
the taxpayer pays to his state government about seven dollars 
must go to support the federal operation. Apportioning that 
$40 billion budget to the several states on the basis of their 
federal income tax collections or payments in 1947, shows 
California’s share to be $3.37 billion—which is about seven 
times the estimated cost of California’s state government for 
the calendar year 1947. Just a 10 per cent cut in that 
federal spending program would save the taxpayers of Cali- 
fornia $337 million. That is about three-quarters of the cost 
of our state government for that same period—the calendar 
vear 1947. Only twenty years ago, federal taxes did not 
amount to much compared to state and local taxes. 

Now, why all this burst about budgets ? 

First, of course, because they mean spending and cause, 
compel, and fix our taxes. But there is something far more 
significant, sinister, and menacing in the movement or deter- 
mination to keep government spending high and continue the 
pursuit of the socialistic policies and programs that are re- 
strictive and destructive of individual incentive, and necessi- 
tate additional and increasing expenditures (plus taxation) 
for the further development of these and related steps toward 
Socialism that are certain to follow. 

This poses the question implied in our title: can taxation 
produce Socialism, Collectivism, or Communism? My 
answer is “ves” and, in almost prohibitive brevity, I shall 
undertake to prove it. 

If such spending—which begets, commands, and lives on 
taxation, the only source of revenue available to government 
—shall continue and grow, so also shall taxation—until its 
source shall be strained and drained and there be no more 
tax base or source. Government then takes over the owner- 
ship of property, and free government, private rights, and 
individual liberty disappear—replaced by some “‘ism.” 
Whenever and wherever the private resources of the people 
are exhausted, some form of socialism results—the form de- 
pending largely, upon the depth and dimensions of the misery 





that has accompanied and follows the strangulation of in- 


dividualism by government spending and taxing. If the 
surviving or reorganized strongest group owns or appropri- 
ates physical properties, the new government may be a sort 
of Fascism. If such group is strong but not strongest, Col- 
lectivism is likely. If those possessing or confiscating property 
are absent or weak, Socialism is probable. If the majority is 
radical and force used in the overthrow of the old govern- 
ment, Communism is indicated. Here evidenced is the in- 
fluence of individual ownership of property. From the stand- 
point of the people generally, there is no choice among them. 
All are totalitarian and personal freedom is subordinated to 
the will of a dictator or dictating minority. 

Remember and reflect—within our own time: Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Germany. Then later other countries or 
peoples, such as: Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, the little Baltic states 
—pulled or pushed by Russia—and France, Finland, Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia, Greece, and Turkey —now under Soviet 
pressure. It has happened elsewhere and can happen here. 

Heavy, progressive taxation is the No. 2 point in the Karl 
Marx plan for socialistic conquest and ranks high in every 
other similar writing or program. 

Perhaps England is the best example. Our Mother 
Country, the former cradle and citadel of freedom—going, 
going, gone Socialist; one of its Cabinet Ministers demand- 
ing abandonment of the hard-won concept that ‘‘an English- 
man’s home is his castle’; the Foreign Minister proposing 
redistribution of “our” gold holdings; a boisterous labor 
party member publicly preferring acceptance of “‘pottage” 
from Russia to approaching the United States “with hat in 
hand”; coal mines, banks, railroads, shipping, utilities, in- 
surance, trade, commerce, production, distribution, and lands 
already socialized or marked therefor. The “Labor” gov- 
ernment is now ordering private: citizens to work where, 
when, and at what the “Secretariat of the Proletariat’? com- 
mands. Is that freedom or serfdom? These are the descend- 
ants of Richard-the-Lion-Hearted, William the Conqueror, 
Cromwell, Lord Nelson, and Wellington, the contempo- 
raries of Churchill and Montgomery. The only good now 
appearing from England’s “noble experiment” in Socialism 
is its demonstrating folly and failure. That should be an 
object lesson to us and to others. 

There was no open revolution in England. How came 
Socialism to England? Was it by the tax route? Did “it” 
happen there? 

Within our country, within our government, there are 
those who believe in Socialism, Collectivism, or Communism, 
and work tirelessly to bring about the master-government, 
servant-citizen philosophy—a regimented economy in which 
the individual must work, live, worship, and think as or- 
dered. They have sneaked into every segment of our society. 
Is it “purely coincidental” that all of them urge high and 
increasing government spending—social security, socialized 
medicine, government ownership—and supporting taxation 
at confiscatory rates on all incomes above a barely subsistent 
level ? 

Why do they sponsor “cradle to grave” social security, 
government controlled pension and retirement plans, with 
tax-fed funds “alleged” to become actuarially self-support- 
ing? There are three fundamental reasons. One, as con- 
stantly broadened and liberalized such schemes demand more 
and more tax money and hasten the exhaustion of the re- 
sources of the people. Two, more and more persons become 
dependent thereupon, less self-reliant, and easier prey for 
the “ism” vendors. And three, those supporting funds ac- 
cumulating (at least on paper) have been invested largely 
in federal bonds sold to finance paternalistic ventures, war 
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and the like, and thus serve two socialistic purposes. The 
actual funds have been spent, but the “paid for” obligations 
must be met out of subsequent taxation. 

Then, as our political enemies well know, exhorbitant 
taxation dries up savings—the only source of venture cap- 
ital available to private enterprise—threatens its destruction 
and promotes the socialization of all business activities. 

How bad is taxation? Let’s consider and vivisect some of 
the bad by-products of excessive taxation. First, of course, 
is the temptation to waste and political corruption that flows 
from and follows governmental possession of vast sums. Into 
the uses and purposes of centralized government is drawn 
a huge pool that makes for power, but that stagnates into 
a cesspool that makes for citizen seduction, malignancy, and 
Socialism. Politically inspired and dominated lust for power 
drives parties and men to policies and practices that corrode 
and corrupt the very fundamentals of free government and 
of individual liberty. The past fifteen years are amply illus- 
trative. 

As instances witness: 

Subventions and grants to the several states, with and 
without matching requirements but always imposing condi- 
tions or restrictions expressive of the federal will although 
violative of the state’s laws or wishes—the donor dictating 
the terms of the acceptance of its “gifts” of the people’s 
money—subverting and corrupting the sovereignty of the 
sovereign state; 

The initiation and prosecution of vast federal projects, 
exempt from taxation and regulation, intended to compete 
with similar business ventures owned and operated by private 
enterprise, which is required to pay strangling taxation and 
submit to the most trying, if not sometimes damaging, 
regulation ; 

The bestowal of special privileges—political or financial— 
upon populous groups within our society for the frankly 
admitted purpose of buying their votes and influence—the 
sort of bribery so candidly defined by that “illustrious 
patriot” in his Satanic sophistry “tax and tax and spend and 
spend and elect and elect.” 

Subsidies for these, political pap for those—morally, po- 
litically, and economically a narcotic here, a seduction there, 
a bribe yonder. 

Witness, further: social security, health insurance, med- 
ical care, public assistance, pensions and retirement annuities, 
housing; federal aids to education, loans to REA, tenant 
farmers and construction projects; subsidies, parity prices; 





the printing and mailing (at taxpayer expense) of tens of 
tons of official socialistic propaganda; executive departments 
employing “public relations” forces to explain and popular- 
ize their conduct that speaks all too well for itself; rent, 
price, wage, credit, export controls and material allocations; 
labor, working hours and conditions regulations ; supervision 
of railroads, banks and utilities; soil conservation and crop 
control; government ownership—the “Regimented Econ- 
omy” graduating into the “Planned State.’’ The next post- 
graduate degree is “P. S.”"—the “Police State.” Is there 
some resemblance to the English version—with a slight Rus- 
sian accent or undertone? 

Given ambitious and unscrupulous leaders with socialistic 
tendencies, how easily can the fruits of taxation be Socialism! 

I have an almost holy reverence and devotion for my 
country, for freedom, the safety and security guaranteed by 
law and order, for opportunity, incentive, private enterprise, 
personal rights, and individual liberty—the composing ele- 
ments or ingredients of the American way. 

I have an almost infernal hatred for those who would 
destroy these, substituting therefor any of the “isms” spawned 
in the treachery and intrigue, the murder and misery, of 
alien lands tottering on the brink of collapse and catastrophe. 

My every prayer concludes with a plea for the redemption 
of such of these not wholly lost, for the full measure of 
eternal punishment for those beyond redemption, and for 
the safety of that precept and concept of free government 
that-—and that alone—can bring peace, progress, and pros- 
perity to a Christian world. 

It is my sincere and studied conviction that our Republic, 
free-private-competitive-enterprise, the American way, and 
individual liberty can be destroyed by government spend- 
ing and taxation; that there are those who strive to that end; 
that conditions throughout the world and demands thereby 
made upon us contribute additionally to such threatened 
possibility ; and that only the most informed, intelligent, ag- 
gressive, patriotic, determined, and united action on the part 
of the great body of truly American citizen taxpayers can 
save the United States from “Socialization by Taxation” — 
by asking less of government, and demanding that it (at the 
national, state, and local levels) confine itself to the thrifty 
administration of the real and necessary functions of gov- 
ernment—restricting government to governing, leaving busi- 
ness to business; and preserving that blood bought freedom 
for which generations of our ancestors fought to the death 
and our later forefathers pledged “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 


Tomorrow’s Executives 


ENGINEERS AS MANAGEMENT MATERIAL 


By WALTER EVANS, Vice President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Delivered before Tau Beta Pi, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., April 29, 1948 


[VILIZATION has advanced, down through the 
years, because men have “made things.” And, by 
and large, the chief makers-of-things have been those 
mechanically-endowed individuals we have come to know 
as engineers. They have become the real architects of the 
good living we accept and enjoy today as a matter of course. 
They are your academic forebearers. They have passed 
along to you a bright and honorable tradition of service to 
mankind. 
Thanks to them we understand the wheel and the lever 
. .. We generate and use steam and electricity . . . we ex- 
change intelligence by the printed word or by telephone, 





we fly from coast to coast in a matter 
of hours . . . we have vaccines and vitamins to keep us 
healthy . . . and we use wood, paper—even coal—in the 
clothing which keeps us warm. 

Each of these wonders, today’s engineer takes in his stride. 
His ingenuity forms the broad base on which the high 
standard of living in America is based. This modern 
engineering development in partnership with modern busi- 
ness methods will continue to make the United States the 
focal point of progress. 

Because engineering and business are irretrievably inter- 


telegraph, or radio... 
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twined, consider, if you will, the major problems of success- 
ful business operation. 

It must design a product for which need exists or for 
which need can be created. It must procure its materials and 
plan its production so that costs will allow a reasonable 
profit-markup—and still meet or better the price and per- 
formance of competitors. It must integrate all phases of 
its effort—design, procurement, manufacture, distribution, 
sales, finance overall management—for maximum 
efficiency at lowest practical costs. 

There is nothing new or mysterious in this formula. It 
was employed a century ago, as American industry was be- 
vinning to come of age... and it is even more applicable 
today. 

Americans saw their first automobile a little over 50 
vears ago and liked it. They liked it so well that they 
decided it should be made available even to families of 
modest means. The result was America’s first system of 
mass production, introduced and perfected by Henry Ford 

. and the world’s first low-priced automobile. 

Other auto builders were quick to see—and feel—the 
success of the plan, and soon they were borrowing from 
the same book. Manufacturers in other fields noted the sen- 
sational growth of the infant auto industry and soon they 
too were copying its mass production techniques. 

The advent of mass production was a real tonic for the 
engineering profession. 

Prior to this time engineers had been going quietly about 
their work for years. They were recognized as necessary 
adjuncts to business, but when their designing and testing 
were completed they usually retired to their laboratories 
to begin new experiments while administrators, trained in 
other fields, took over acitve management. 

These top-level executives usually came from two profes- 
sions—they were bankers or lawyers. Few came from the 
ranks of engineers because of the dearth of engineers with 
the broad interest and experience required. 

Banker-trained executives contributed an ability to trans- 
late the need for new or expanding plant facilities into 
language which prompted financiers to extend credits; a 
particular skill in working out tangled financial details with 
customers; a knowledge of foreign trade and exchange; 
and a highly valuable capacity for handling hundreds of 
other matters beyond the scope or training of engineers of 
that era. 

Choice of attorneys for top management posts had a sharp 
rise as business became hedged ‘round more and more by 
regulations, and as its tax burdens mounted. The practice 
had its early impetus during the trust-busting days of Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

With mass production the engineer came into his own. 
As industry became more complex, the engineer who under- 
stood what was happening joined the lawyers and bankers 
in administrative positions, because industry had new prob- 
lems which only the engineer could solve. 

‘To most engineers this was a difficult and distasteful task 
because they were unprepared by training—and usually by 
temperament as well—for this dealing with people .. . 
rather than with things. 

Despite these handicaps, during the last decade engineers 
have begun crowding the bankers and lawyers in this con- 
test for high-level administrative posts. So successful have 
been their efforts that an independent survey published 
within the last year shows that ' of the largest corporations 
in America—50 out of 150—are headed by graduate en- 
gineers. This figure becomes even more significant when 
one recalls that there are 10 liberal arts and teachers col- 
leves in the country for every engineering school. 


Among the engineers already distinguishing themselves 
in such posts are: 

Leroy A. Wilson, President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. . . . Benjamin F. Fairless, Presi- 
dent of United States Steel Corporation. . . . Eugene G. 
Grace, President of Bethlehem Steel. . . . Charles Irwin 
Wilson, President of General Motors . . . and Crawford 
H. Greenewalt, President of E. I. duPont. 

Engineer Morris Sayre goes a step further . . . in addi- 
tion to heading the Corn Products Refining Corporation, 
he is President of the National Association of Manufacturers 
as well. 

I think it might be well to digress for a moment to see 
just where engineers wind up in our economic life. Gen- 
erally, they follow one of three courses: 


First are those who devote their lives to teaching, 
research, or advance development. Second, those who 
choose active careers as engineers in industry with the 
opportunity to move on to management posts. And third, 
those who never use their engineering education as such, 
but find it of greatest worth in achieving important posi- 
tions in other fields. 


Each of these categories makes an important contribution 
to our way of life, and it would be a brave man, indeed, 
who would undertake to say which contribution is greatest. 

Our concern, however, centers about the second and third 
groups from which our distinguished list of present-day 
business leaders come. When one considers that men in 
these groups receive essentially the same scholastic training, 
it seems wise to inquire what specific characteristics enable 
certain men to move on to high management positions. 

Five special attributes appear to mark these successful 
individuals: An ability to express themselves clearly and 
well; normal curiosity regarding economics, finance, law, 
psychology, and other non-engineering subjects; a willing- 
ness to make the logical and reasonable compromise with 
perfection which day-to-day business requires; a ready 
understanding that income must exceed outlay; and above 
all, an ability to get along with their contemporaries and 
at least to understand their competitors. 


Unless one can express his views and opinions to others, 
he is of little worth as an engineer or as an administrator. 
Today’s executives must maintain a constant contact with 
financiers, who provide their plants and credits; suppliers, 
who provide raw materials; engineers, who design their 
products; labor, which builds the products; the sales force; 
and finally the customer to whom they must look for the 
profit which enables them to continue in business. Unless 
their contacts with each of these groups are in mutually 
understandable language, their jobs are not well done. 

Broad collateral knowledge is essential to any engineer 


.who aspires to management posts. He must learn why people 


buy one product and ignore another; understand the market 
trends and analyses; know the whys and wherefores of 
finance; become familiar with elementary business law; ob- 
serve labor trends and management reaction. 

Engineers are inclined by nature to be perfectionists. 
Every engineer is sure that his fine handiwork of today can 
be made even finer tomorrow, and it is amazing how often 
he is right. If our predecessors had been content with their 
first early models of the steamboat, or the locomotive, or the 
airplane, progress would have bogged down before science 
had an opportunity to produce its greatest marvels. But the 
wise business executive recognizes that industry must pro- 
duce goods—not just design them—if it is to prosper, and 
production is impossible if designs are changed from day 
to day. Thus, he realizes that practical operation must make 
the logical reasonable compromises with perfection which 
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make possible continuous profitable operation. The success- 
ful engineer-turned-executive realizes that there is a sharp 
and irreconcilable difference between competitive production 
demands and the creation of a single model shop unit. Pro- 
duction requires, for example, a design which can be made 
at the lowest cost consistent with satisfactory quality. It 
calls for connections and adjustments easy to get at and 
simple to operate. It requires the fewest possible parts and 
the simplest assembly plan. It is this “know how” which 
frequently means the difference between red or black ink. 

It is the basic “facts of competitive life” which the prac- 
tical administrator never overlooks. 

Each of the foregoing characteristics is essential to man- 
agement success, but there is another without which all 
others are lost. This magic key to successful administration 
is ability to get along with people. The ability to cooperate 
with one’s contemporaries influences every human relation- 
ship and is responsible more than anything else for the suc- 
cess or failure of a business executive. 

Gentlemen, no man can predict the future with complete 
accuracy. At best, by analyzing the past and present, only 
a future trend can be contemplated—a trend which will be 
influenced by many forces. I firmly believe that the engineer 
is tomorrow’s executive—if he wants the job and if we, as 
today’s engineers, lend our support. 

Fifty major corporation presidents are proving that en- 
gineers do make good management material. I am proud 
of this record, and I am sure that you must be too. My only 
concern is that more of our colleagues are not afforded 
similar opportunity. 

We know that some engineers make good administrators. 
The problem, to me, seems to be why aren’t there more 
engineers in executive posts, and what can we do about it? 

The answer to the why question, I believe, lies deep- 
rooted in the personal traits of character necessary for a 
man to be an engineer; and in turn, in his training, his 
choice of employment, and in the general environment which 
these things produce. 

An engineer’s training—an orderly scientific approach to a 
given problem—gives the engineer a sound foundation for 
management responsibilities. If he adds the special attributes 
mentioned earlier, he becomes eminently qualified for 
broader responsibilities. 

However, by its very nature, engineering attracts indi- 
viduals who seem to find this broadening effort difficult. 
Engineering students frequently are people of precise mental 
habits. Their intense interest in their chosen field produces 
a marked tendency toward clannishness. 

Development of complex formulae or completion of hun- 
dreds of long, drawn out experiments leave little time for 
outside interests. Engineers deal in exact sciences. Two 
lines bisected in the same way produce the same angle today 

. yesterday . . . tomorrow—and the engineer is inclined 
to develop his personality in the same ordered perfection. 

Similarly, most of today’s engineering training accents 
preparation for strict engineering application with little or 
no attention given the broader aspects of business adminis- 
tration. New types of engineering—the increased specializa- 
tion of the engineer—have stampeded some schools into 
pouring more engineering courses into their curricula. As 
a result, in many instances, not even the status-quo—unsatis- 
factory as it may be—is maintained, but instead, what few 
elective subjects engineers have had in the past are being 
supplanted by more engineering classes. 

Greatest weakness of the present system, as I see it, is 
this failure to provide good, solid, academic fare which will 
guarantee a good engineering education plus the broader 
business background which will enable graduates to qualify 
readily for broader horizons. 


Finally, industry must not be guilty of limiting the pos- 
sible achievements of the engineer in the management field. 
The engineer doing exemplary work in the laboratory or in 
the development field must not be prejudiced in his oppor- 
tunities to accept new responsibilities because of the value 
of his work in his engineering position. 

I feel that these are the major reasons why more engineers 
are not moving into managerial positions. It seems to me 
that you—as members of Tau Beta Pi—must be equally 
concerned and that you might logically spearhead some 
organized effort to remedy this condition. 

Well, then, what can we do about it? It is interesting 
to see that represented here tonight are three engineering 
groups—undergraduates, faculty representatives, and the 
engineers in industry. Each group can help. 

In the first place, we should realign our sights—give a 
new set of standards to tomorrow’s engineer. The miracles 
of modern living are a tribute to yesterday's engineer—the 
man who has asked only to create them. If we can show 
that an engineer can provide even greater service in the 
future by expanding his activities beyond the pure engineer- 
ing field, I feel sure that the student of today will accept 
this challenge and meet it as successfully as did his technical 
ancestors. 

And—here I should like to add a special word for the 
undergraduates . . . a word of warning. 

Because you are honor students there is reason to feel 
that you may be drifting into harmful detachment. Honor 
standing usually indicates diligent study; and diligent study, 
in turn, frequently leads to aloofness. Understand me—I 
am not discouraging application. Engineering cannot be 
absorbed in an occasional exposure to textbooks. It requires 
study ... serious study! 

But I believe there is a fine balance between serious study 
and the more nebulous advantages which come from col- 
lateral interests and participation in broader activities. For 
example, we at Westinghouse attach considerable importance 
to school activities in selecting men. It seems to me that 
participation in campus politics, sports, dramatics, journal- 
ism, and music, does much to develop the very characteristics 
so essential to managerial success. 

In moderating the training an engineer receives, colleges 
and universities can make even more valuable contributions 
if they will re-examine existing courses and realign subjects 
to meet the expanding needs of the engineer. I believe the 
progress in this direction being made right here at Hopkins 
and at some other leading engineering universities is a bright 
note for the future. 

The Hopkins policy of a thorough grounding in such 
basic engineering subjects as mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics, while emphasizing the importance of English, public 
speaking, psychology, philosophy, and other cultural subjects, 
represents a realistic approach to our problem. Courses here 
in political economy, industrial organization, and account- 
ing—heresy during my days as an undergraduate—all point 
in the right direction, but eventual success will depend on 
how rapidly this program can be expanded to the curricula 
of other colleges and universities. 

What industry wants from the engineering schools is an 
adequate supply of young fellows well founded in mathema- 
tics, the natural sciences, and basic engineering, but also 
schooled in the bare elements of political science, economics, 
finance, commercial law, business, etc. Not specialists in 
each of these fields—just active fellows with a good well- 
rounded education, well slanted toward engineering. 

While I feel that the present educational system does a 
fine job of training research men, teachers, and engineers for 
advance development, I think the college can help industry’s 
engineer in another way. To close the gap between the 
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classroom and industry, the importance of having the under- 
graduate and the teacher work in industry can hardly be 
over-emphasized. 

Once more I have observed that a Hopkins undergraduate 
must have summer employment with industrial organizations 
as a pre-requisite for his degree. From our own experience 
in working with members of the faculty we’ know, too, that 
many of the instructors and professors here retain a vital 
connection with industry. Because this background is so 
important in connecting theory with practice, I feel that a 
definite program for all engineering undergraduates and all 
faculty members would be worthwhile. One possible answer 
for faculty members would be a sabbatical year spent in 
industry. Meanwhile, speaking from our experience, and 
I'm sure it represents a practice in many other companies, 
the employment of faculty members during summer months 
in industry has been valuable to both industry and to the 
university. 

And finally, what can industry do? In the first place, the 
trend toward acceptance of the engineer as good executive 
material is increasing. Engineers who have the additional 
qualifications necessary for management responsibility are 
setting a successful precedent which will accelerate the 
progress of their younger colleagues. 

Then, too, industry has recognized its responsibility when 
it requests a broad-gage education program for engineering 
undergraduates. It is fulfilling this obligation with an 
inclusive program of student recruitment, and following 
along with what amounts to industrial “post graduate” 
couUTS€S.,. 

Typical of industry’s “post graduate” work is the Student 
Training Program offered by Westinghouse. Engineering 
graduates joining our Company, report to the East Pitts- 
burgh Works where they study and work in many depart- 
ments before they are ready for assignment to a specific 
division. 

Many companies prefer this system, even though they do 
it with the full knowledge that, but for the rare exception, 


few of these men will “earn their salt’”’ for at least a year 
or two. They know it will take them that long to get the 
“feel” of the business; to learn to find things; to observe 
methods ; and—most of all—to begin to absorb some of the 
experience of their older associates. 

Although I agree that academic post graduate work is 
essential for the research engineer and the teacher, I feel 
that for the industry engineer, this actual training in in- 
dustry is superior. 

By giving the graduate engineer an opportunity to inspect 
many different types of engineering jobs, he is more likely 
to select one which interests him; he will do a better job; 
and he will be happier while he’s doing it. Then, too, since 
in his training period he sees what other departments are 
doing, he is aware of their problems and can offer better 
cooperation. 

But even more important, the high degree of specializa- 
tion in industry today frequently nullifies the effect of 
academic specialization. Because there are so many varying 
factors, most graduates are understandably unable to decide 
what industry they want to work in, to say nothing of what 
particular phase will attract them. Furthermore, almost any 
industry you can name is developing so fast that much of 
the up-to-the-minute information is available only in the 
industry itself. 

Industry recognizes these factors, and for these reasons, 
prefers to offer graduate training in the plant. 

In short, I am not trying to set forth a brief on “how to 
succeed.”” To do that I could only paraphrase an engineer 
of an earlier era—Benjamin Franklin. His simple formula 
—work a little harder than the man next to you—is as good 
today as it was in his time. 

What I do want to stress is that today the engineer faces 
new horizons. He can be of service not only in his profes- 
sion but also in the major administrative posts of industry. 
Although progress has been made, it is u. to the engineering 
student, the college, and industry to see that today’s engineer 
is qualified to fulfill his destiny. If all of us do our jobs 
well, we know who will be tomorrow’s executives. 


Our Presidential Election System 


MAKE IT RESPONSIVE TO THE VOTERS 
By ESTES KEFAUVER, United States Representative from Tennessee 
Delivered at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, February 11, 1948 


STRONG and real two-party system is the most in- 
telligent, responsive and lasting way to operate a 
democracy. The party in power formulates the pol- 

icy and program of the Government. The minority party 
criticizes and tries to improve that program. 

The present system of electing a President prevents the 
candidates of the political parties from being truly expressive 
of the members of the parties. It also results in the head of 
the parties taking positions which are out of harmony with 
a large segment of the party. 

Recently we have heard complaints from Republicans in 
the “sure”? New England States to the effect that the Repub- 
lican Party was not taking their viewpoint into consideration 
in connection with rationing, price control, and allocations. 
We are now hearing a loud and vociferous criticism from 
southern democrats to the effect that President Truman in 
his civil-rights message to Congress was disregarding the 
“solid South.” Both of these accusations have substance. The 


truth is that Presidential candidates throughout the years 
have made whipping boys of those sections which are con- 





sidered to be definitely in the camp of their party. That is, 
the Republican candidates do not feel that they have to 
worry too much about Maine, Vermont, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, etc., in formulating their platform. The Democratic 
candidates feel that they must appeal to the voters of the 
North and East in formulating their platform and in carry- 
ing out their program. The fault is with the system more 
than with the individuals. In the light of these circumstances 
let’s examine our present method of selecting a President and 
see what can be done to make the heads of the parties more 
responsive to all segments which make up the large political 
parties. 

Whenever I consider the fact that the United States has 
grown into the strongest and most enlightened nation in the 
world under our Constitution during the past 160 years, I 
marvel at the wisdom and foresight of the founding fathers 
who conceived this memorable document. It is, indeed, the 
most remarkable system and formula of government ever 
devised by human minds. The Constitution makers, however, 
recognized that changed conditions would require changes in 
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our basic law and they wisely included a provision for amend- 
ments. The Constitution, as Jefferson so wisely said, must be 
a growing document which will embrace and guide the 
conduct of the people in generations to come under circum- 
stances which could not be conceived by the founding fathers. 

The greatest demonstration of popular government in our 
time is when 50,000,000 or more American citizens, untram- 
meled, with freedom of thought and action, go to the polls 
and determine who shall be the next President of the United 
States. No patriotic citizen will question the contention that 
such an election should be conducted under rules which will 
definitely result in the election of one of the candidates and 
that all votes should be counted by a method that will ac- 
curately and justly reflect the will of the American people. 
We do not have such a system today. Ever since 1824, when 
a deadlock threw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, all students of government have recognized that our 
system of electing a President has serious defects and that 
they should be remedied. 

Section I, article 2 of the Constitution provides that each 
State shall be entitled to a number of Presidential electors 
equivalent to the number of Senators and Representatives of 
that State in Congress; that the electors of each State shall 
meet in the State Capitol on the same day and choose a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President. 

I have joined a number of Representatives in Congress, 
both Republicans and Democrats, in sponsoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. House Joint Resolution 108 is the 
bill I have pending. It would provide for the elimination of 
the electors and that each State should be entitled to a num- 
ber of Presidential votes, the same as we have at the present 
time, and that these votes should be divided between the 
candidates for President and Vice President in proportion to 
the number of popular votes cast in that State. For instance, 
in a Presidental election, assuming that the Democratic can- 
didate secured 600,000 popular votes and the Republican 
200,000 popular votes, the Federal votes for Tennessee 
would be divided on the basis of 9 for the Democrats and 3 
for the Republicans. The votes under the amendment would 
be directly for the candidates and not for the electors. 

Let us see the conditions that have arisen which makes this 
amendment necessary. The founding fathers did not antici- 
pate political parties. They intended that the people of a 
State would elect a superior group of people known as elec- 
tors and that these electors would use their independent 
judgment in selecting a President. This method was carried 
out for about 12 years but by 1800, with the formation of 
political parties, the electors became mere robots or automa- 
tons of the party will and since that time we have gone 
through the rather ridiculous formality of voting for elec- 
tors who are not supposed to exercise any discretion in the 
choice of a President. This, however, places the Nation in a 
dangerous situation. During the last election you will recall 
certain Democratic electors in Texas threatened to vote for 
someone else other than the Democratic Party candidate. 
Had their threat been carried out, and if this had determined 
the result of the election, we might have had a very bad dis- 
turbance or a revolution in this country. There is no logic 
or wisdom in holding onto a system which does not repre- 
sent what the people, by common practice, have decided 
should be done. We should make our Constitution comply 
with the practice which is actually taking place. 

Under the present provision, if no candidate has a majority 
of the electoral votes, the election is thrown into the House 
of Representatives. The House then ballots on the three 
highest on the list. Each State, regardless of size, has one 
vote. The Jefferson-Burr controversy of 1801 almost 
wrecked the young Republic and resulted in the adoption of 
the twelfth amendment providing for separate votes for 






President and Vice President. In 1824 the Presidential elec- 
tion was thrown into the House. On that occasion the un- 
questioned will of the people was not followed because Jack- 
son had a plurality of more than 50,000 votes, yet the third 
person on the list, John Quincy Adams, was elected Presi- 
dent. The scandal which arose on that occasion did not do 
our Government any good. The Tilden-Hayes controversy 
in 1876 was so bitter that Congress could not decide the issue 
but set up a special commission and agreed to abide by its 
findings. 

These controversies could not arise under the plan pro- 
posed in the amendment because in every instance some 
candidate would have a plurality of the Federal votes of 
the States. 

There are other important and compelling reasons why 
this amendment should be adopted. Under the present sys- 
tem if any candidate wins by a plurality of one the entire elec- 
toral vote of that State goes for that candidate. The minority, 
therefore, has no voice in the election of the President. The 
result is that the Democratic and Republican national or- 
ganizations fight out every Presidential election in a rela- 
tively few States. The Republicans mark off the solid South; 
the Democrats concede certain New England and Midwest- 
ern States will be in the column of the GOP and there is 
virtually no campaign carried on in those States which are 
conceded. The people in the solid South and those New 
England States do not actually participate in the Presidential 
election because it has already been determined which way 
those States will go. Under this proposed amendment every 
vote would count whether it was cast in the solid South or 
in the State of New York. The issues would be discussed 
in every State and every citizen who went to the polls would 
be actually participating in the work of our democracy. 

We all recognize that the political control of States has a 
great deal to do with the benefits that will be secured from 
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the Federal Government. It should not be that way but it 
always has and it always will be. The Democratic Party is 
inclined to feel that there is not much need of doing any- 
thing for the South because the South will be Democratic 
in any event. When the Republican Party is in power it 
does little for the South because its leaders feel that politi- 
cally there is no need of placing improvements and benefits 
in our section. As a matter of fact, practically every Presi- 
dential election hinges upon the votes of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, California, and a few other States. And 
these are the sections that receive the special consideration in 
the way of patronage and public improvements from the two 
political parties. If the amendment I am proposing is 
adopted, each State in the Union would receive its fair and 
just share of Federal benefits. 

Furthermore, the present system makes it itapossible for 
practical purposes for a President to be elected from the 
South, from New England, or from the West. There are 
only a few States given consideration when the parties are 
looking for Presidential material. This amendment would 
change that situation entirely. It would give a candidate 
from Tennessee an equal chance with one from New York 
or Ohio. 

Perhaps the most important reason why this amendment 
should be put into effect is that actually the United States 
is operated by its political parties. In other words, we have 
party government. It was not intended to be that way by 
those who wrote the Constitution, but the early statesmen 
of the country soon found that the best and most wholesome 
method of operating a democracy was on a party basis. 
That is, each party presents its platform and its candidate. 
The people choose between them. The party selected has the 
responsibility of fixing the policy and of administering the 
laws during the time it is in power. The minority party has 
the duty of criticism, of pointing out defects, of prodding 
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the party in power when mistakes are made, and in that way 
trying to win control for itself. 

From my years of experience in Congress I am convinced 
that a strong two-party system is the most logical, responsive, 
and satisfactory way to operate a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Those countries which have had multiple parties 
suffer from divided responsibility, and this is the cause of 
many of their failures. But it is not possible to have an 
effective two-party system under our present Constitution. 
In the South there is really only one party. In New England 
and many other States of the Union there is only one party, 
and both sections lose much of the benefit of criticism, of the 
incentive to get out the best possible candidates, and of seeing 
that their party is truly responsive to the needs and demands 
of the people. 

There has been some criticism of this proposal on the 
ground that it would work to the disadvantage of the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is true that under the system the Republican 
candidate for President would secure some Presidential votes 
from the States comprising the solid South; however, an 
analysis of the votes cast over a period of years shows that this 
loss to the Democratic Party would be made up by Presiden- 
tial votes which the Democrats would secure from the so- 
called certain Republican States of the North and Northeast. 
If the system were adopted an end would be put to positions 
and platforms and messages by Presidents and Presidential 
candidates which play off one part of the Nation against 
another. The plan would certainly result in more considera- 
tion being given to all segments of the political parties by 
their candidates. 

Another important result would be reducing the effective- 
ness of third parties. Third parties such as the pitiful effort 
now being made by Henry Wallace, do not expect to capture 
the Presidency. The result, and perhaps the hope of such 
abortive efforts is to change enough votes in a few pivotal 
States to throw the election to one or the other of the major 
political parties. This has happened several times in our 
history and it could happen in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. If, under the proposal which several of us in Congress 
have made, a third party secured a few votes in the pivotal 
States, the result would not be of great importance. Each 
party would still receive its proportion of the Presidential 
votes and the third party would receive its small proportion. 
Even if Henry Wallace should take several hundred thou- 
sand votes away from the Democratic candidate in New 
York, the Presidential vote in New York would still be fairly 
evenly divided between the Republican and Democratic can- 
didate. It is important, as I see it, to minimize the result 
of these third party movements. Certainly a minority party 
should not be able, by throwing a few Presidential votes 
one way or the other, to control the destiny of the Nation. 

This amendment has been fully considered by a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of the House. The sub- 
committee has taken favorable action upon it. I hope that 
the House and the Senate will at this session, submit it to 
the States for ratification and it may well become the twenty- 
second amendment. The proposal deserves your study and 
consideration. 

Under this system we can transmute the election returns 
into a fair and accurate common unit of expressing the will 
of the Nation as the votes are counted. We can give the 
Nation a just system of electing a President and on a plan 
that will operate definitely, uniformly, and accurately under 
all circumstances. This proposal will make the parties re- 
sponsible to all sections comprising it. It will reduce the ill 
results of a third party movement. By adopting this plan 
we will make an important contribution to clean, efficient, 
and progressive government. 
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